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Which Road? 


N NOVEMBER ninth the Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation convenes in biennial convention in 
Chicago and although no material change in policy 
is likely at this time, it is to be hoped that the chosen 
representatives of the various pilot councils begin 
to give serious consideration to which road ALPA 
will follow in the years to 

come. 
by It is quite natural that 
ALPA members do not wel- 
, come unsolicited advice and 
LA/ ° counsel from outsiders, but 
a neighborhood gang that 
starts scrapping outside its 
own area inevitably meets a 
challenge. Since the war, ALPA has pulled three 
strikes and almost initiated a fourth, all of which 
have directly affected many thousands of other 
employes, an entire industry, and the traveling 

public. 

A union is nothing more nor less than a business 
organization looking after and promoting the interests 
of its members. As such it should be judged with 
the same measurement of credits and debits as any 
business organization. We hope that ALPA, as a 
business organization looking after the welfare of 
its pilot members will give cool appraisal to its var- 
ious strike actions and will take the time to measure 
rationally the benefits against the costs to itself and 
to the industry. 

ALPA’s small group of policy people has tended 
since the war to follow the typical course of a rough- 
and-tumble labor union, picking scraps where there is 
no need for a scrap, making big issues out of little 
ones, and generally trying to give the membership 
the impression that the old outfit is still right in there 
pitching. 

Having long since taken care of a union’s biggest 
responsibility, that of wages, ALPA has grasped in 
the wrong direction in trying to justify its existence. 
It has failed to reach the stature whch should be 
expected of it. Every thinking man in the industry 

as accepted the existence of ALPA, and favors its 
s continuance. For some reason ALPA has kept on 
slugging people over the head with a sledge hammer 
as a reminder of its existence long after the sledge 
hamnier technique became obsolete. 

ALPA is in a position now when the national or- 
ganization could well afford to devote its full atten- 
tion to working with other groups toward the develop- 


(Turn to Page 8) 


AGEMENT 


Behind WCA’s Good Record 


Herbert A. Munter, executive vice president of West Coast Airlines, 
merits major credit for excelient showing that feederline is making 
in efficient operation and smart development of its territory. His 
extensive aviation experience dates back to 1910, when he began 
building his own plane, and includes barnstorming, test piloting, and 
operation of his own company in Alaska. (See story on page 1/8.) 
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Contacts that carry maximum currents with a minimum 
voltage drop are only part of the many new advantages you 
get with Bendix-Scintilla* Electrical Connectors. The use of 
“Scinflex” dielectric material, an exclusive new Bendix- 
Scintilla development of outstanding stability, increases 
flashover and creepage distances. In temperature extremes, 
from —67° F. to +300° F., performance is remarkable. 
Dielectric strength is never less than 300 volts per mil 
Bendix-Scintilla Connectors have fewer parts than any other 
connector on the market —and that means lower maintenance 
costs and better performance. *TRADEMAR 


Available in all Standard A.N. Contact Configurations. 
Write our Sales Department for detailed information. 














CROSS WIND 








1. FINAL APPROACH: Lined 
up with runway and headed 


into relative wind. 


2. TOUCH DOWN: Ship 
heads into relative wind — 
wheels caster automatically 
to line up with runway. 


3. LANDING ROLL: Wheels 


maintain directional roll 





along runway ship con- 
tinves to weathervane into 


relative wind. 




















Now you can land a, 


Pilots are hailing the new Goodyear 
Cross-Wind Landing Wheel as revolu- 
tionary. Developed for the C.A.A. by 
Goodyear, it offers these major advantages: 
the first practical use of single-strip air- 
ports —more flying hours in higher wind 
conditions — increased revenue for 

flight operators—flight train- 

ing accomplished in less 


time and trouble and with less damage 
to wing tips and props. Already the Goodyear 
Cross-Wind Landing Wheel is available for 
Cessna, Stinson and other makes of ships. 
Investigate the advantages of using this gear 
on your plane. For complete details, write : 
Goodyear, Aviation Products Divi- 

sion, Akron 16, Ohio or Los 

Angeles 54, California. 
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practical! 
complete! 
authoritative! 


AIRLINE 


\ : aos Bnet OUTS é 


by R. Dixon Speas, Author, Speaker, 
American Airlines Executive 


A readable, well coordi- 
nated work covering 
the entire field of Air 
Transportation— 
complete and informa- 
tive—ideal for student 
use, airline training 
programs or as a current 
up-to-the-minute __re- 
fresher course or 
reference work for 
all Air Transporta- 

tion personnel. 
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a Again American Leads the Way! 


First coast-to-coast 


DC-6 Skysleeper Service! 


NEW YORK 


ow, American provides luxurious Skyberths aboard the famous 
' DC-6 “Mercury” flights in both directions between New 
York and Los Angeles! Eight roomy Skyberths supplement 36 


comfortable seat accommodations each way. 


The unmatched smoothness and quietness of a DC-6 Flagship 
. downy-soft mattresses and complete provision for clothing 
and personal effects . . . tasty snacks and full meals both ways... 
and extra time aboard for sleeper passengers (if they wish) . . . 
make this another American Airlines de luxe service. There’s an 


extra charge for Skyberths. 


AMERICAN A/RLINES 





PRELUDE TO SURVIVAL 


Forty-five years ago at Kitty Hawk... Orville Wright soared aloft ...to make 
mankind's oldest dream of heavier-than-air flight ...an accomplished fact. € Despite 
a complacent belief that this scientific achievement heralded an era of expanding 
friendship among the peoples of the earth . . . time has shown that in ruthless hands 
the airplane can be a frightful instrument of aggression. @ Only three years after 
World War Il... and just a year after the Air Force has commemorated its first 
quaheneny of autonomous operation... there is abundant evidence that maintenance Tie J 
of a dominant American air power is a vital factor in discouraging aggressor 
nations. Republic joins with the USAF in committing our entire resources to this end. 


Republic built the P-47 Thunderbolt, used on all fronts by the air forces of the Allied 
Nations in World War Il . . . It is still flown by our Air Force and our National Guard 
... and we are now concentrating full production on the 600 MPH F-84 Thunderjet. 
@ Several hundred of these are in daily service with USAF groups throughout the 
country, meanwhile, development continues on faster, longer-range aircraft destined 


to probe new areas of performance. . Republic Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, L.1.,N.Y. 
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BACKGROUND & TRENDS 


Reliability to Sell: Coming winter will give airlines 
first opportunity for capitalizing on schedule reliability 
during their most difficult operating months. With pro- 
ficiency gained in use of technical aids, the airlines feel 
they can meet winter problems with new degree of 
success, with minimum of schedule disruptions. How- 
ever, better load factors will depend upon how success- 
ful the carriers are in selling the public on the improve- 
ments. As part of this selling program, ATA has planned 
a press conference for next week to bring schedule re- 
liability to public attention. (See story on page 11.) 


Ready for Worst: Fog dispersal equipment (FIDO) 
should be ready at Los Angeles airport so that scheduled 
airlines there will have benefit of its use during part of 
December, and in January, February—some of worst 
months of west coast fog season. 


Yardstick Needed: A standard formula for deter- 
mining airline maintenance costs is being worked up 
by ATA for possible adoption by all scheduled lines. 
Wide variations in what individual companies have in- 
cluded and excluded in determining such costs have 
made it impossible to use available information for ac- 
curate comparison of operating efficiencies. 


Labor Decision Coming: ATA directors soon will 
decide whether effort should be made next session of 
Congress to shift airline labor relations from under 
Railway Labor Act to jurisdiction of Taft-Hartley Act 
Ever since end of war, airline management has been 
studying need for revising airline labor laws. But agree- 
ment has been lacking as to what should be done. Major 
reason is that many airline leaders believe that inequi- 
ties have resulted from poor administration of Railway 
Act, rather than from flaws in law itself. One T-H pro- 
vision widely favored is ban against management per- 
sonne! joining employe organizations. 


Financial Diagnosis: RFC’s diagnosis of the air- 
lines’ financial ailments and requirements should hit 
President Truman’s desk momentarily. The report was 
nearing: completion in mid-October, but faced clearance 
_ CAB and Budget Bureau before reaching White 
Oust 


Uniform Postage: Possibility of one uniform inter- 
nation (| air mail postage rate, applying to letters sent 
to a uuntries, is being explored by Post Office. One 
diffic: ty is that some present rates probably would have 
to b ised. 


Morr & More Cargo: September was best cargo 
mont’ on record for most domestic airlines until Oc- 
tobe me along. Air freight on American Airlines hit 
new h of 2,231,991 ton miles in September (previous 
peak as 1.9 millions last May). While official October 
resu vere not in at presstime, indications pointed to 
a nx ndustry mark, due in part to peak shipping to 
fill ¢ stmas inventories. 


Mal. g It Easy: A number of Western European 
nati in the European Recovery Plan are expected to 
elim e visa requirements for American tourists. 
Belg and Italy have already acted to use this way 
of g ng tourist dollars which in turn can buy U. S. 
expr and aid recovery. Belgium dropped visa re- 
qui: nts for U. S. travelers on Oct. 15 for those who 
Stay more than two months. Italy will require no 
Visa er Nov. 1. Competition for U. S. dollars should 
lead ler nations to follow suit shortly. 
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Air-Age Neighbors: Howard G. Kurtz, Jr., of Ameri- 
can Airlines, is a man of ideas. More than that, he puts 
his ideas into action. Kurtz and his wife, Harriet, have 
launched The Air-Age Neighbor Movement which seems 
to be catching hold around the country. His plan is 
simply the cementing of international relations by mass 
correspondence (by air, of course) between the people 
of the U. S. and of other countries. Americans would 
send International Reply Coupons to their friends abroad, 
thus contributing to foreign exchange. The Movement 
has quite a potential. For details, write to Kurtz at 67-65 
Fleet Street, Forest Hills, N. Y. 


Echols’ Successor: Selection of someone to succeed 
Oliver P. Echols as president of Aircraft Industries As- 
sociation will probably be made this month, with suc- 
cessor taking office around first of next year. Still men- 
tioned as likely choices are two military men—Gen. 
Joseph T. McNarney, commanding general, Air Materiel 
Command, and Maj. Gen. E. M. Powers, assistant Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Materiel. 


$40 Million Loan: A $40-42 million loan to help fi- 
nance the proposed Convair Equipment Corp. is being 
sought by Convair from Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
The company would purchase up to 100 Convair-Liners 
and lease them to airlines, with options to buy. Mean- 
while, aviation leaders on Capitol Hill will watch care- 
fully the effect of possible establishing of RFC-financed 
equipment companies on revival of the prototype air- 
craft construction bill in Congress.. The need for gov- 
ernment aid in developing prototype transports is being 
re-evaluated both by government and industry as re- 
sult of sizeable contracts for new military aircraft. 


Employment Doubling: u. s. Employment Service 
expects employment in aircraft industry to double as 
result of expanded defense program—from 250,000 to 
500,000. However, no immediate need is seen for war- 
time manpower controls. 


Okaying Lightplanes: A plan whereby manufactur- 
ers would assume responsibility for certification of per- 
sonal aircraft was in final draft stage last week. CAA 
and industry interests had reached agreement in prin- 
ciple, and major problem to be solved was part CAA 
would play jn final certification. CAA Administrator 
Rentzel was understood to feel that the public will re- 
quire the government in some way to give its stamp of 
approval to the finished product. Final program should 
be out soon. 


VA Results: Further weakening of already weak two- 
place personal plane market and corresponding adjust- 
ment of insurance liability are directly chargeable to 
curtailment of GI flight training under Veterans Admin- 
istration policy. Running out of students, flight operators 
are reducing fleets, throwing more planes on a slow 
used plane market. Values of used aircraft are so Te- 
duced that U. S. Aviation Underwriters has taken steps 
to adjust the limit of liability on hull insurance to re- 
flect the lower values. 


Whittling Surplus: The accelerated sales program 
conducted among War Assets Administration agents dur- 
ing September and early October sliced $100 millions 
from WAA’s $600 million inventory. of aircraft spare 
parts, engines, and propellers. However, an estimated 
$89 millions of remaining $500 million aircraft stocks 
represent Pratt & Whitney engines and spare parts, and 
final disposition of these is highly important to air trans- 
port industry since P & W engines power most of Doug- 
las DC-3’s around world. Total inventory should be 
down to $200 million by Dec. 1. 





EDITORIAL 


CONTINUTO FROM PAGE I 


ment of a sounder and safer industry. This cannot be 
done by stirring up a major fuss over every minor 
local issue. It can only be done through strong and 
qualified ALPA representation on all national and 
international technical and operational questions, 
through intelligent, unbiased and democratic partic- 
ipation of the full membership in controversial 
issues, and through much fuller utilization of the 
talents which can be found throughout the organiza- 
tion. 

It is not right that rank-and-file ALPA members 
should be relegated by the national organization to 
the status of hod carriers. It is not right that the 
rank-and-file member is given no encouragement to- 
ward individual thought and expression and is ex- 
pected to place unquestioning faith in the leadership 
of a small clique which has more than shown itself to 
be incapable of leadership in any but the narrowest 
sense. 

A wise union works and builds with the industry 
with which it is associated—reserving the right to 
balk when it has a legitimate squawk. A wise union 
neither tries to destroy nor does it try to generate 
and inflate minor grievances into constant destructive 
turmoil. A wise union gets its benefits by competent 
business management, not by sledge hammers. A 
wise union recognizes the give and take which one 
finds in normal business relationships. 

The tactics used in the National strike—tactics 
which probably are deplored by a majority of ALPA 
mermbers—have done much to discredit the union. 
The hiring of tough seamen for picketing; the re- 
marks implying the lack of safety passed on to the 
public by both striking and non-striking ALPA mem- 
bers; the school boy obscenities directed at National 
pilots and employes; the juvenile attitude taken in 
public toward Anson Johnson, a fellow American, 
simply because he won a national air race; the hiring 
of a girl to sabotage reservations—all of this is evi- 
dence of deterioration and demoralization resulting 
from frustration of good men long idle For men 
formerly earning $10,000 to $15,000 a year, the record 
in the National strike is dismal indeed. 

Fhose who are proud of ALPA through the years 
(and there has been much to be proud of) like to 
talk about the contributions to safety which the as- 
sociation has made. But one of the most inexcusable 
tactics in the National strike—and a tactic which 
negates to a large extent this concern about safety— 
is the implying to the public by any pilot that it is not 
safe to fly on National. Such tactics are reckless and 
irresponsible and ALPA should take steps to rule 
out completely once and for all, for the good of the 
entire aviation industry, such damaging talk. 

ALPA is at the crossroads. Within the next several 
years it will go either in the direction of an all- 
inclusive union constantly suspicious and constantly 
at war with outsiders, or it will become a respected 
member of the team which embraces all of air trans- 
portation. There is a suspicious minority in ALPA 
who do not believe that a union could become part 
of a team without losing its power to protect and 
promote the interest of its members, but wise unions 
in these recent years have found the means to do so. 


A guy with a chip oh his shoulder is going to have 
plenty to fight about, but industrial peace and pros- 
perity is not built by unions with chips on their 
shoulders. 

The first sentence in the editorial in the most re- 
cent issue of The Air Line Pilot reads: “The air line 
pilots of this country are, comparatively speaking, in 
an upper-level pay status.” All that the industry, 
the public, and their fellow employes ask of the pilots 
is to act that way. 


A Constructive Attitude 


AB CHAIRMAN Joseph J. O’Connell, Jr., has 

lifted the curtain on the forthcoming 1949 ques- 
tion of the Board chairmanship. He told American 
Aviation Daily recently that if Governor Dewey is 
elected president, he would not accept from President 
Truman a full year’s reappointment as chairman but 
would retire gracefully from the chairmanship and 
permit Mr. Dewey to name his own choice. This 
is a refreshing attitude for Mr. O’Connell to take be- 
cause legally he could hold the top CAB position 
for a full year if he is reappointed on Dec. 31. 
Perhaps Mr. Dewey will continue him in the chair- 
manship, but at least the choice after Jan. 20 will be 
entirely up to the new President. 


More on Dismemberment 


URTHER exploration of the reasons behind the 

order of the CAB calling for a hearing on the 
dismemberment of National Airlines reveals more 
of a vacuum than a series of significant ramifications. J 
All the Board intended to do, it now seems, was to 
pitch itself and its own views into the merger dis- 
cussions which National has been carrying on with 
several companies. By law it could not express it- 
self on a merger before the merger came before it in 
formal form. Thus the Board chose the instrumental- 
ity of an investigatory order to get its views known 
in advance. The blunder was not so much in the in- 
tent as it was in the manner of handling and the giv- 
ing out of an impression to press and public that it 
was actually starting to dismember an airline. It 
has no power todo so. The order which it issued was 
exploratory and not a lethal weapon to carve up 
a certificated carrier. 


The Loss Is Great 


ORLD aviation lost one of its ablest and cx 

ful leaders in the KLM accident in Scotlanc 
Oct. 21. Hendrick “Curley” Veenendaal, tech: 
director of the great Dutch airline system, was kn 
to thousands of aviation people the world over 
man of extraordinary energy and drive, he was r.' 
by many industry people as one of the top five ope 
ing men in the world. The rebuilding of the K 
base at Amsterdam after the war was one of 
finest achievements. In the same accident K 
lost its chief pilot, K. D. Parmentier, also a w 
figure and at the top of his profession. The loss 
been a deep one for KLM and we, along with 
others in aviation, extend our sincere sympathies 


Wayne W. Parrt 
AMERICAN AVIA’ 
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All CAA-approved airplanes are safe and good... 


Au airplanes with CAA approval are air- 
worthy—safe for pilot and passengers, meet- 
ing the CAA’s rigid standards for public 
safety. 

But these airplanes can and do vary con- 
siderably as to their relative value in per- 
formance per dollar of investment or in 
transportation per hour of the owner’s time. 

Here are the actual “strength” figures of 
the three leading four-place planes, together 
with “performance” figures. They explain 
the outstanding success of the Bonanza since 
its introduction, the loyalty and enthusiasm 
of Bonanza owners, and-the Bonanza’s con- 
sistently high resale value. 


The following facts are taken from the 
CAA Approved Flight Manual or Operating 
Manual published for each airplane by its 
manufacturer. In order to make comparisons. 
at similar altitudes, some of Plane A figures 
are interpolated from other data contained 
in that Manual. 





Plane A 


Limit flight load factor, at full gross weight 3.8 


Ultimate flight load factor 
(at which failure may occur) 
at gross weight (based on CAR 03.201) . 57 


Placarded, never exceed, dive speed 158 mph 


3.8 


5.7 
190 mph 


Strength and Permissible Operating Speed 


Bonanza A35 


44 


64 
202 mph 


*Upper limit of the ratio of normal load to which the airplane may be subjected 


without incurring permanent deformaton and damage. 


Performance 


Plane A* 


High Speed, Sea Level tools ae 
Cruising Speed, 3500 feet : —__... 128 mph 


Fuel Consum tion at 3500 feet 
freee, rec ‘4 cruising 10.8 


Genes at 3500 feet with standard fuel 540 mi. 
Cruising Speed at 8000 feet 129 mph 
Fuel Consumption at 8000 feet, guilenafteu 10.1 





Rate of Climb at Sea Level 
Rate of Climb at 8000 feet 
Service Ceiling, feet altitude 


731 ft./min. 
240 ft./min. 


10,400 





Take-off distance, over 50 feet, Sea Level... 2022 feet 
Landing distance, over 50 feet, Sea Level 1916 feet 
Stalling Speed, flaps up ._ — ———CM.S mph 
Stalling Speed, flaps down... 61.5 mph 


Plane B* Bonanze A35 


157 mph 
150 mph 


12.0 

495 mi. 
144 mph 
10.5 


730 ft./min. 
310 ft./min. 


12,000 

1900 feet 
1300 feet 
69.0 mph 
55.0 mph 


184 mph 
163 mph 


9.5 

670 mi. 
170 mph 
98 


890 ft./min. 
515 ft./min. 


17,100 

1690 feet 
1155 feet 
65.0 mph 
56.0 mph 


*The performance figures for both Plane A and Plane B are for planes equipped 
with optional, expensive changeable pitch propellers. The Beech conirollable pitch 


propeller is standard equipment on all Bonanzas. 
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“Evolution keeps our wings 
growing, Mr. Darwin” 





“Since men first developed wings and took to the 
air, sir, aviation’s gone through just the evolutionary 
process you described. But in less than fifty years, 


instead of millions! 


“Take our own 29 years’ experience. All the while, 
with the need to fly farther and faster, our wings 
have grown longer and stronger . . . with more and 


more motive power to help them lift larger loads. 


SPEEDBIRD SERVICE... Over the 


And every year has added to our skill and confidence 
in flying, until now you can safely say that—in the 
air—we are really in our element! That’s why our 
Speedbird passengers feel perfectly ‘at home’ with 
us .. . over any of five continents. 

“Yes, you'll find it’s a small world by Speedbird. 
Seventy-two thousand miles of routes .. . with- 


out a missing link, sir!” 


Atlantic. ..and Across the World 


Twenty-nine years’ flying experience—with ele\ et 
years’ experience over the North Atlantic. Seventy- 
two thousand miles of BOAC Speedbird Rot 
LONDON from NEW YORK or MONTREAL 
Days of Week Winter Round | ip" 
TUES., SUN. 


From Vie 
NEW YORK GLASGOW 
NEW YORK SHANNON THURSDAY 
MONTREAL GLASGOW WEDNESDAY 


*Fore shown is a reduced excursion rate (effective until April 1, 1949) on flichts 
completed within 30 days. Round trip fares to Scotland or Ireland are slightly 


YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT IS OUR LOCAL OFFICE—information and bookings also a! 
most airline offices, or at BOAC, 420 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y., and at BOAC 


offices in Balti 


Routes to Australia, New Zealand ond § 
Tasman 


Pacific 





hington, D. C., Chicago, Los Angeles, Montreal and Toronto. 


th Africa association with Qantas Empire Airw 
pire Airways Limited and Sout n Airways, respectively. Also to Australo 


San Francisco vie British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines Limited 


TISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


AMERICAN AVIATION 





Established 
June 1, 1937 


For Higher Load Factors: 
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Airlines Must Sell Public 
On New Winter Reliability 


By Wi.1am D. PERREAULT 


Aircraft heating systems are being 
doubled-checked, the lavatory water 
supply drained and the deicer boots re- 
installed. Pilots and mechanics are be- 
ing reminded of cold weather engine 
starting procedures. Winter is here. 

Not the chronological season which 
formally arrives Dec. 21, but the com- 
bination of elements that year in and 
year out have spelled operational diffi- 
culties which resulted in “red ink” 
bookkeeping for the nation’s airlines. 

For the first time in airline history 
the airlines feel confident that they can 
meet these elements without major 
schedule disruptions. However, pas- 
senger load factors will depend to a 
large degree upon the success which the 
industry attains in informing the pub- 
lic of the improved reliability. The fac- 
tors are not self evident. From the in- 
dividual airlines and from the Air Trans- 
port Association will soon flow an in- 
tensive promotional barrage to herald 
winter schedule reliability and the im- 
proving safety record. 

The airlines do have something to 
offer this year. Schedule reliability 
has been stepped up considerably over 
1946 and 1947 (see box for examples). 

Many factors contribute to this in- 
crease in reliability and the equally 

mirable increase in safe operation. 
Prime among these is the implementa- 
tion of the Instrument Landing System 

LS) to a point where the number of 
days when flights must be kept on the 

vund because of weather minimums 
very small. In New York, where 
ther is particularly variable and 
yn bad, the weather is below ILS 
imums only 3.3% of the time. This 
resents only four full days a year. 


High Cost for Progress. G ain s 
ch will permit the airlines to operate 
ing any portion of this small per- 
itage now under the allowable mini- 
ms will be attained at high cost. At 
t glance it is difficult to justify high 
enditures for so small a gain but the 
¢ reduction in days which fall in 
group which may be attained in 
next few years would represent 
ting cancellations due to weather al- 
st in half. 
In turn, any increase in schedule re- 
bility brought about by this im- 
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More Reliable Service 


The trend in airline schedule 
reliability this year is shown in 
the following typical examples: 

Braniff Airways reduced the 
number of hours delay during the 
second and third quarters of 1947 
by 57% and 42% respectively, 
over the same quarters in 1946. 
In 1948 it improved 1947 figures 
by 22%, 28%. During the second 
quarter of 1948 Braniff completed 
98.98% of its schedules and in 
the third quarter 99.35%. 

TWA, -during same years, has 
shown sharp decrease in average 
lateness at final destination in 
its flights from 1 hour and 29 
minutes in 1946 to 54 minutes in 
1947 to 27 minutes in 1948. 

Northwest Aijrlines’ percentage 
of terminations on exact schedule 
or earlier increased 29% in 1948 
as compared to the same period in 
1946 and 1947. 

Chicago and Southern has re- 
duced the total number of con- 
trollable delays from 4,109 for 
42,488 flights in 1946 to 1,376 in 
30,570 flights thus far this year. 
This is a reduction in controllable 
delays from 9.6% of total flights 
to 4.5%. 











provement should enable a sharp up- 
turn in passenger traffic since unrelia- 
bility during winter months is second 
only to fear of flying in discouraging 
increased passenger volumes. 

Airlines have not yet disclosed their 
winter schedules, but indications are 
there will be less cutback in mileage 
than in previous winters. 

Minimums prior to the use of ILS 
were 500 feet ceiling and one mile visi- 
bility or with straight in approaches 400 
feet and 34 mile visibility. With weather 
below these values the airlines stayed 
on the ground and passengers turned to 
other means of transportation. 

At 23 airports the minimums have 
now been lowered to 200 feet ceiling 
and % mile visibility. Minimums at 
each of the 79 ILS stations have been 
reduced to some degree and gradually, 
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where obstructions are not present, 
most of the stations will reach this goal. 

Although natural obstructions and 
major structures (such as the Washing- 
ton Monument near Washington Na- 
tional Airport) prevent lowering the 
minimums at some locations, public at- 
titude is the stumbling block to lower 
ceilings in many other localities. Typi- 
cal of the difficulties which result from 
lack of public understanding of indus- 
try needs is the case at Evansville, Ind. 
There a 120-foot tree some 300 feet 
from the runway boundary offers mute 
evidence of the futility of an ILS in- 
stallation. Although weather mini- 
mums might be lowered below the 
present values they would still be se- 
verely limited by the tree in concern. 


Understanding Needed. It would 
seem that some means of enlightening 
the public as to the financial loss and 
safety hazard which result from struc- 
tures in the approach pattern is in 
order. Perhaps a well organized motion 
picture . presentation of what _all- 
weather flying means to the airlines, 
with stress laid «~@ a simple explanation 
of instrument appzoaches, might turn 
the trick in many Cases. 

An Aviation Safety Helease now in 
preparation by CAA which explains the 
system used in approving iLS mini- 
mums could be most useful in such a 
program. This release shows the ver- 
tical clearance necessary at each s#a- 
tion along the ILS approach to perm¥ 
normal let downs. It graphically illus- 
trates the relationship of this require- 
ment to the glide path angle providing 
an instantaneous realization of what it 
takes to provide adequate clearance for 
zero-zero weather. 

A year ago the controversy between 
ILS and Ground Controlled Approach 
(GCA) was attracting more attention 
than the accomplishments of either or 
both systems combined. Since then it 
has been generally acknowledged that 
both are needed wherever dual installa- 
tions are practical but if only one sys- 
tem is possible it should be ILS. With 
this controversy cleared up, 79 of the 
proposed 145 ILS stations have been 
commissioned and placed in operation. 
This compares with 51 in October, 1947. 

Gilfillan is moving ahead with the 
automatic GCA project and CAA has 
issued bid invitations for installation of 
30 new GCA systems at major airports. 

Although Fred B. Lee, CAA deputy 
administrator, recently stated that one 
reason for preferring ILS over GCA 
was the possible liability of the govern- 
ment for accidents resulting from poor 


judgment on the part of CAA operators | 


of the equipment, 


vented CAA from approving GCA as a | 


this has not pre- | 


; 








primary landing aid. TWA has received 
lower minimums using GCA (company 
operated) at Wilmington, Del., and all 
the scheduled airlines operating into sta- 
tions wheré GCA is available (Chicago, 
Washington and New York) are likely 
to file formal requests for use of either 
GCA or ILS at these points. 

The importance of twin installations, 
regardless of which is used as the pri- 
mary aid and which is used for moni- 
toring, is emphasized by the number of 
approaches which are discontinued in 
Washington, Chicago and New York be- 
cause the two systems do not agree. 
Generally, a subsequent check of the 
equipment proves that one of the sys- 
tems has been malfunctioning. The 
new automatic GCA is understood to 
provide some of the advantages of ILS 
combined with normal GCA. However, 
this double checking mentioned above 
is only possible with the two systems 
installed. 

CAA, Airlines Disagree. The pres- 
ent system of approving minimums for 
ILS or GCA landings is based on a 
single fixed relationship between ceiling 
and visibility. If either factor is below 
the minimum established, regardless of 
the other, the airport is closed to traffic. 
Tests made at the Experimental Landing 
Aids Station at Arcata have proved that 
it is feasible to provide a sliding scale 
which would take into account relative 
combinations of Aigh ceiling and low 
visibility or low ceiling and high visi- 
bility. This would do much to in- 
crease schedule reliability. 

The airline industry is interested in 
adopting this principle and the CAA has 
offered to make it available. But they 
offer it to the airlines as a premium for 
accepting a change in the operations 
certificate preface pages which the air- 
lines are against. The CAA would like 
to incorporate certain general rules in 
the preface pages which the airlines feel 
are adequately covered in other places 
at present. Relocation into the preface 
pages would make them less flexible to 
meet changing conditions. 

Meanwhile the evident increase in 
schedule completions which this plan 
would make available is suffering. It 
would appear that some mutual agree- 
ment along this line could and should 
precede the coming winter operations. 

Another factor which could reflect in 
increased schedule reliability this win- 
ter is the change in monitoring toler- 


ances used in checking the ILS system. ° 


ATA and CAA both agree that greater 
tolerances are possible but a _ techni- 
cality on the amount of the change 
accounts for delay and resultant in- 
operative systems. Similarly, the plan 
for using the compass locator at the 
outer marker of the ILS so that it may 
be used as an alternate to the marker 
in event of unit failure could increase 
the reliability of the system. Discus- 
sions on this matter are lagging. 
Chicago Speed-Up. In Chicago a 
system of timed approaches based on 
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. An artist's drawing of the A. V. Roe C.102 jet airliner, 
Things to Come—+,. prototype of which is expected to fly early next spring. 
As a short/medium range jet transport it will carry 36-40 passengers and cruise at 
400 mph at 30,000 feet. The C.102 features four Derwent jet engines, tricycle land- 
ing gear, thermal deicing, integral fuel tanks and cabin and cockpit pressurization. 








use of the ILS system, which can be 
adopted more widely, has stepped land- 
ings up from 8-10 landings per hour to 
20-24 landings per hour. No doubt the 
dual runways at Chicago contribute to 
this improvement but much of it is 
the direct result of air traffic control. As 
airplanes enter the outer stack they are 
assigned a position indicative of the 
time at which they should clear the 
outer marker in the approach pattern. 

The inner stack uses the outer marker 
and compass locator to mark the hold- 
ing pattern. ; 

The pilot times his descent and the 
size of the pattern in relation to the 
time element with which he must work 
to feed into the landing pattern without 
time loss. All airplanes in the inner 
stack are tuned to a common communi- 
cations channel and as one aircraft 
makes a landing each airplane in the 
stack assumes a new position reflecting 
this change. GCA is used to monitor 
the approaches and prevent possible 
error. 

New approach light standards, use of 
the reverse localizer course, FIDO, and 
increased pilot proficiency in the use of 
all phases of the equipment will provide 
marked increases in schedule reliabil- 
ity. No single period in the past has 
been as fruitful in application of ideas 
and mechanisms to improve airline 
schedule reliability. 


Neither Dead Nor Alive 


Commenting on recent press dis- 
patches linking Braniff Airways and 
Capital Airlines in new merger talks, 
Thomas E. Braniff told American Avia- 
TION that the reports were highly imagi- 
native and that there were no new de- 
velopments to warrant them. Braniff 
said the possibility of a merger with 
Capital has been considered somewhat 
in the same manner that a lot of other 
airline executives are trying to find 
ways to strengthen their companies. 

Braniff indicated that the possibility 


of a merger was not dead nor was it 
particularly alive at this time. 

The Associated Press had quoted the 
Tulsa Tribune stating that the merger 
was moving from a “possibility” to a 
“probability” stage. Braniff described 
this as highly imaginative reporting. 

The Tribune stated further, according 
to AP, that the merger conversations 
were revolving around two possible 
considerations: (1) outright consolida- 
tion of the two systems or (2) the ac- 
quisition by Braniff of Capital’s route 
from Memphis eastward through Knox- 
ville to New York. Braniff said these 
possibilities naturally would be con- 
sidered in connection with any merger 
discussions. 


Sky-Coachers Scotched 


The three non-certificated airlines who 
had sought permission to operate sche- 
duled “sky coach” services under 
broadened exemptions were flatly re- 
buffed a fortnight ago by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

In a unanimous opinion, the Board 
turned down the applications, but made 
it clear that its action was not to be 
taken as a denial of the need for a 
coach-type air service. However it was 
felt “that the public need or lack of 
need for such a service can be more 
properly developed and obtained through 
public hearing under Section 401 of the 
Act.” 

It said the applicants, Standard Air 
Lines, Viking Airlines and Airline 
Transport Carriers, were under “an aj- 
parent misconception of the intent, pu 
pose and interpretation” of the gener 
exemption under which irregular 
carriers are permitted to operate. 


PAA Control OK: Acquisition 
control of Aeronaves de Mexico, S.A., 
Mexican air carrier, by Pan Americ: 
Airways has been approved by CAI) 
Approval ends if Aeronaves extends i's 
routes outside Mexico. 
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Fuel Bill Heads Higher ’48 Airline Costs 


By Eric BraMLey 


The cost of doing business in the 
U. S. air transport industry during the 
first half of 1948 was substantially 
above the same 1947 period, and there 
was practically no increase in traffic 
to offset it. 

A detailed study by American AviA- 
tion of reports filed with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board by domestic, feeder 
and international carriers shows where 
the costs jumped, in what places the 
airlines were attempting to save money, 
and just what the industry was up 
against in terms of employment and 
payroll. 

The study showed: 

1.A jump of 35% in the total of 
certain selected expenses—passenger 
food expense, other passenger supplies, 
gasoline and oil, shop and _ servicing 


advertising. Amount spent on these 
items totaled $51,598,067 for the first 
half of 1948 against $38,008,145 in the 
same 1947 period, despite a gain in 
revenue passengers carried this year 
of only .09%. 

2. These airlines spent $73,266,332 in 
the first six months with the manu- 
facturers of planes, engines, props, 
radios, spare parts, and other operat- 
ing equipment. : 

3. The airlines’ gas and oil bill 
jumped 50%, from $23,301,560 to $35,- 
032,544, despite the fact that there was 
an increase of only 3.9% in plane-miles. 

4. There were 5,005 less employes than 
last year (a 5.7% decrease), but an- 
nual payroll was up $17,366,291, or 6.4%. 
Average wage in the industry rose from 
$3,084 to $3,481, or 12.8%. 

5. The airlines’ investment (cost new) 
in airplanes was 37% over last year. 
Investment in all kinds of flight equip- 


ment (planes, engines, props, radio, 
spare parts, etc.) was up 31.9%, and 
value of all other kinds of equipment 
jumped 46%. 

Three airlines not in operation last 
year are included in this year’s statis- 
tics, but they are all feederlines and 
their inclusion does not affect the per- 
centages appreciably. 


Some Savings Made. That the air- 
lines were attempting to cut out some 
of the “frills” is evident from the six- 
months’ expenditure for passenger food 
and other passenger supplies. 

Cost of food rose from $5,696,242 to 
$5,819,364, only 2.1%, which, when com- 
pared with the increase in the price of 
all food products, is indicative that steps 
have been taken to cut this expense. 
And there was a 30% drop in money 
spent for other passenger supplies, which 
include such items as blankets, china- 


supplies, advertising space, and other 


Selected Airline Expenditures, January-June, 1948 
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ware, gum, cups, napkins, soap, razors, 
etc. This year’s figure was $1,347,675 
against last year’s $1,947,362. 

An increased sales effort is seen in 
the amounts spent for advertising space, 
and for other advertising purposes. The 
industry bought $4,469,043 worth of ad- 
vertising space, a 47% increase over the 
1947 period. Other advertising (direct 
mail, displays, calendars, baggage 
stickers, etc.) was up 32% to $2,596,748. 

Of the $73,266,332 spent in the first 
half with manufacturers of various 
types of flight equipment, $15,772,490 was 
for airplanes, and almost as much ($14,- 
974,121) for flight equipment spare parts. 
Other first half expenditures were $7,- 
171,757 for engines, $1,330,962 for pro- 
pellers, $951,849 for radio equipment, and 
$234,974 for other flight equipment. 

The airlines’ investment in airplanes 
at the end of June was $212,180,780, cost 
new, up 37% over last year’s $154,446,959. 
Depreciated value was  $137,134,207 
against $104,320,191. Investment in all 
kinds of flight equipment (planes, en- 
gines, etc.), cost new, was $381,655,484, 
against $289,288,431, up 31.9%. Depreci- 
ated value was $240,451,400 compared 
with $196,915,188. Other property and 
equipment was up 46% from $72,738,066 
to $106,726,227, with depreciated values 
of $72,072,349 and $46,674,014, respec- 
tively. 

The industry’s total assets were $659,- 
810,282, up 3% from last year’s $640,- 
335,911. 

Construction in progress at midyear 
was not up to the 1947 total, showing 
$17,030,822 against $29,559,844. 














































ROUTE CASES 
Proof Up to CAB 


While no date had been set for ‘hear- 
ing on the CAB’s proposed parcelling- 
out of National Airlines’ routes to other 
carriers, pressure was building up last 
week to persuade the Board either to 
prove legal justification for its action or 
to modify or rescind the order in ad- 
vance of the proposed investigation. 


In addition to a lengthy protest from 
G. T. Baker, president of NAL, the 
Board was confronted with a letter from 
Robert Ramspeck, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Air Transport Association, 
requesting clarification of CAB’s posi- 
tion, which Ramspeck said had alarmed 
the entire U. S. air transport industry. 


The ATA executive told CAB that 
whatever its intentions had been in 
ordering the investigation the public had 
gathered from its statement accompany- 
ing the order that it had asserted it had 
the legal right to cancel the route cer- 
tificates now held by National. 


Blow for Morale. If this interpreta- 
tion were correct, Ramspeck was quoted 
as saying, then no scheduled airline 
could expect to obtain new financing or 
to hold its organization together. Al- 
ready, he said, the Board’s statement 
had greatly upset the morale of airline 
employes and had raised doubts in fi- 
nancial circles as to the value of any 
route certificate. 


What Ramspeck wanted, it appeared, 
was a statement from the Board to the 
effect that it does not have the legal 
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7 Cost 
Additions in Cost (New) (Depreciated) 
Ist 6 Months End of June End of June 
tt thin denindvnsddekedhadhesseeoevetséses $15,772,490 $212.180.780 $137,134,207 
EE Serer eer 7,171,757 59.759.513 39.89 863 
ES a beans ec eienn&sonntebeds 1.22 ac9 M114 10K § 194 ARK 
Aircraft Radio Equipment .................... 951,849 12,233,995 6,090,318 
i Dy EIN cc ccicsccccs+sccceseses 234.974 1,464,200 946,399 
Fit. Equip. Spare Parts, Assemblies .......... 14,974,121 69.431,412 49,502,882 
Improvements to Leased Fit. Equipment ..... 97,979 18,449,410 3,306,013 
Tetal Flight Mewipmenmt ........cccccccccccces $40,595,686 $381,655,484 $240,451,400 
. 
Other Property and Equipment 

Passenger Service Equipment ................ $ 201,621 $ 2,179,487 $ 1,459,455 
Hotel, Restaurant, and Food Service Equip- 

DE dddnikhnendsduntccaredtnenecoeveundser 276,012 1,392,700 1,069,819 
Station Communication and Meteorological 

DED “ccatepanesecsesecoanvececececesee 258 544 7,547,859 2,299 487 
Hangar, Shop, Ramp Equipment .............. 1,109,230 20,027,671 13,322,988 
Motorized Vehicles and Equipment ........... 550,731 7,395,228 3,744,875 
Furniture, Fixtures, Office Equipment ........ 306,389 11,315,954 7,564,875 
as nn. Sut Cheb 8 bb046000045800 1,669 176,826 82,981 
Engineering DD scr cadenedcccccecesoves 2,737 133,843 82,190 
Airport, Airway Lighting Equipment ......... 10,687 499,489 271,758 
Storage, Distribution Equipment ..... a aes 79,997 1,260,046 662,894 
Miscellaneous Ground Equipment ............ 83,397 1,345,829 745,096 
Buildings and Improvements on Land Owned 30,022 6,721,598 4,990,133 
Buildings and Improvements on Land Not - 

EY rennin 8,878,529 32,018,537 26,609,659 
Improvements to Leased Property ............ 483,505 13,641,544 8,457,340 
Total Other Property and Equipment ........ $12,435,047 $106,72°,227 $ 72,072,349 
Construction Work Im Progress ..........02000.  «_svveeceees 17,030,822 17,030.822 

OTAL OPERATING PROPERTY AND 
DSSS EENUSRWEC HOSES ECED ERS OCCS $73,266,332 $507 ,871,264 $332,030,210 


NOTE: Because certain items have been eliminated from the above accounts, the totals 
do not represent the sum of the individual items listed. 








authority to compel National to give up 
its route certificate. 

Baker’s protest was stronger and more 
specific. Like the ATA executive, he 
said the’ proposed investigation had up- 
set airline employes’ morale and that 
“whether intended or not, the order con- 
veys the implication that the Board 
has already determined, without a hear- 
ing, to partition the routes and prop- 
erty of National Airlines among _ its 
competitors.” 

He then reminded the Board that 
the purpose of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938 was to assure permanance of 
certificates of convenience and necessity, 
free from political influences, thereby 
insuring financial stability in the in- 
dustry. But the Board’s order in NAL’s 
case, he declared, is “destructive rather 
than constructive in that it indicts a 
member of the air transport industry 
without a hearing, a procedure wholly 
foreign to the American sense of fair 
play.” 

Baker expressed the hope that the 
Board would rescind the order. 


C & S Interested. Meanwhile, the 
carriers whom CAB had suggested as 
possible recipients of portions of NAL’s 
routes were having little or nothing to 
say about the proposal, but one airline 
not named—Chicago and Southern—let 
it be known that it would like to be on 
the receiving end if any route segments 
in its part of the country were to 
change hands. 

Petitioning CAB to be made a party 
to the NAL Dissolution Case, C&S said 
operation of National’s New Orleans- 
Jacksonville-Miami route and its Ha- 
vana-Miami-Tampa route by any car- 
rier other than National would consti- 
tute competition so destructive to C&S’s 
Caribbean operations as to be contrary 
to the public interest. It said it should 
be given the routes if National were 
not to operate them. 

Florida Airways wanted a slice of the 
pie, too. Slated to lose its temporary 
certificate next year, Florida saw in the 
proposed dismemberment of NAL an 
opportunity to save itself. It asked that 
its corporate name be inserted in CAB’s 
order opening the proceeding against Na- 
tional as the “appropriate carrier” to 
which the Board proposed to transier 


NAL’s_ intra-state authorizations ir 

Florida. 

PAA Gets Boston-Bermuda 
Direct service between Boston and 


Bermuda was authorized on Oct. 22 
when CAB made Boston a co-terminal 
with New York for Pan American Ajr- 
ways’ service to the islands. 

PAA was favored over Colonial A °- 
lines because: (1) PAA’s equipment 
would be better suited to meet sca- 
sonal needs of the service; (2) PAA 
already has facilities in Boston and 
Colonial does not; and (3) “the record 
leaves little room to doubt that if 


it (Boston) were certificated to Co- 
treasury, 


lonial, the public through 
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greater subsidy payments, would soon 
be compelled to make compensation for 
the operating deficits that would be 
certain to occur.” 


Route Deal Dropped 


The proposal whereby certain short 
segments of Northeast Airlines’ route 
system would have been taken over 
and operated by Wiggins Airways, 
certificated New England feederline, 
was pronounced dead two weeks ago. 

Joseph Garside, president of Wiggins, 
said the agreement, made last May 1 
contingent upon CAB approval, had 
been a “short-term affair, drawn with 
the expectation of speedy action.” He 
said CAB’s pace in the case (public 
hearing had been tentatively set for 
Nov. 29) made it likely that 18 months 
to two years would pass before final 
action might reasonably be expected. 

Garside explained that developments 
in the aviation industry and in gov- 
ernmental thinking, combined with the 
CAB’s slowness in acting on the pro- 
posed plan, had made the agreement 
unworkable. 

The proposed transfer would have 
created two regional air transportation 
systems in New England, one of local 
or feeder character to te operated by 
Wiggins, and the other of long-haul or 
trunk character to be operated by 
Northeast. 

Declaring that abandonment of the 
agreement by no means indicated a 
lessening of the desire of Wiggins Air- 
ways to create in New England a sound 
and practical local air transportation 
system, Garside said the company was 
hopeful of announcing “important de- 
velopments” soon. 


Too Much Competition 


Competition can be a healthy thing 
in almost any industry, but there can 
te such a thing as too much. And that, 


according to W. L. McMillen, director 
of economic -planning of American Air- 
lines. is one of the maior factors which 
must be considered “realistically” by the 
Civi) Aeronautics Board if the latter 
ho} to correct the economic problems 
of tre air transport industry. 

Tiere are many things the industry 
can ‘o and must do to help itself, Mc- 
Mil told the national aeronautical 
mec'ing of the Society of Automotive 
Eng ‘cers, but the problem of too much 
com) ctition is one the CAB alone can 
rem iy and must remedy if the in- 
dus is to be kept from bankruptcy. 

In March, 1947, he said, there were 
90 - rline passengers per day in each 
dire ion between Chicago and Wash- 
Ingt-n, or an average of 7.5 passengers 
for ach of 12 airline schedules. 

Ty ‘ay, he said, the four airlines cer- 
tific.'ed between the two cities are 
Opersting almost too many schedules to 
coun! and five: of them are nonstop in 
each direction. It is evident, Mc- 
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Millen asserted, that the traffic will not 
support four lines on this route. 

Continuing, he said: “There are three 
airlines certificated to fly from Chicago 
to Peoria to Springfield to St. Louis. 
There is hardly enough business in 
Peoria and Springfield for one. On the 
portion from Peoria to Chicago there 
are four lines. How profitable will each 
of them find Peoria?” 

In September, 1940, McMillen went 
on, there was no case of four airlines 
operating between any of the 50 pairs 
of cities with the densest air traffic, 


W. L. McMillen 
Too much is too much. 


while today four airlines are competing 
between a number of these pairs of 
cities accounting for 1342% of the pas- 
senger miles of traffic between all 50 
pairs. Today, he added, only 9.8% of 
the traffic of these 50 pairs of cities is 
non-competitive, whereas 544%2% was 
non-competitive in 1940. 


Regulated & Deprived. 
study shows that a 25% 
schedule frequency brings only a 16% 
increase in, total expense, he pointed 
out. But, he asked “how can an air- 
line increase frequencies on routes in 
operation when it wakes up some morn- 
ing with three or four new carriers on 
the same route?” 

McMillen said the airlines are paying 
the price of franchise but are not re- 
ceiving the benefits; they are operating 
in a competitive atmosphere almost 
identical to that of an unregulated in- 
dustry, yet are being deprived of the 
normal competitive weapons. 

Touching on another industry prob- 
lem, the AA executive said inflation has 
created a serious problem in the short- 
haul ticket, especially where obsolete 
equipment is involved. He said one 
carrier had found that the total allo- 
cated cost per passenger on a DC-3 
flight at 60% load factor on a 145-mile 
flight is about $10.80, as compared to 


An airlines 
increase in 


$8 for the new 40-passenger Convair 
Liner. The passenger fare for such a 
distance is $9, he said, suggesting the 
addition of $1 to each short-haul ticket 
as a possible solution to this problem. 

Such a scheme, also proposed some 
months ago by Eastern Air Lines’ Capt. 
Eddie Rickenbacker, would add about 
$12,000,000 annually to airline revenues. 
He said it would add about 5%% to 
the cost of a New York-Buffalo ticket 
and only %% to a _ transcontinental 
ticket, but to a partial extent it would 
offset the fact that the cost per pas- 
senger mile for the short haul is con- 
siderably more than that for the long 
haul. 

McMillen attacked the CAB practice 
of giving an efficient carrier a low mail 
rate and an inefficient carrier a high 
one—each just enough to keep each 
alive. “There seems to be no promise 
for the future in such a policy,” he said, 
“for it makes no promise toward solving 
the real problem.” 

The industry for its part, he asserted, 
must make further economies by new 
methods and by simplification of present 
ones; it must be more aggressive and 
imaginative in its selling; it must re- 
lentlessly press for better performance 
and regularity, and it must cure itself 
of the disease of “non-stopitis.” 


LABOR 








Pilot Interest in Route Sale 


What are an airline’s obligations to 
employes working on a section of its 
routes it sells to another carrier? This 
hot potato will be tossed around before 
the Civil Aeronautics Board when the 
hearing is held on the reopened phase 
of the Western-United Route Sale Case, 
and the Board’s decision, when finally 
handed down, may have far-reaching 
implications. 

The airline-labor legal problems in- 
voked are complicated. Western had 
14 crews flying the Denver-Los Angeles 
run at the time Route 68 was sold to 
United. The Air Line Pilots Association 
now wants 14 crews or 28 Western Air ~ 
Lines pilots declared eligible for transfer 
to UAL as a condition of the sale. Also 
they should be given UAL seniority 
status on the basis of their service with 
Western. 

ALPA’s primary objective was thought 
to be to establish the principle that a 
pilot acquires a proprietary right to any 
route he flies. As far as Western is 
concerned, it has indicated it feels this 
to be a matter between the pilots and 
United, since it regards the route sale 
as a consummated transaction and a 
closed book. 


Complication. To further complicate 
matters, the United Auto Workers-CIO 
and the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks have gotten into the 
case with demands for indemnifying 
payments for employes allegedly laid 
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off, transferred, reclassified, re-rated or 
otherwise affected following the trans- 
fer. They base their case on a piece 
of railroad labor law known as the 
“Burlington Formula,” which evolved 
from the abandonment of a section of 
railroad line. 

Western holds that an abandonment 
formula should have no place in a pro- 
ceeding on the sale of a route which 
continues in operation after the sale. 
Furthermore, it says, such layoffs as 
occurred were the usual seasonal lay- 
offs, and, in any event, WAL has re- 
duced its personnel force by 45% since 
Jan. 1, 1947, in furtherance of its con- 
solidation and economy program. 

At a prehearing conference last 
month, the Board decided to restrict the 
scope of the proceeding to determine (1) 
whether any employes of Western had 
been adversely affected by transfer of 
the route to United, and (2) what con- 
ditions, if any, should be imposed if 
adverse effects are determined to exist. 
It said the burden of proof would rest 
on the three labor union petitioners. 

The case will be followed with con- 
siderable interest by all airline manage- 
ments because of the precedents that 
might be set should CAB rule in favor 
of the unions. 


FINANCIAL 


’48 Airline Losses Lower 


Despite a $12,000,000 rise in operating 
expenses, the domestic trunk airlines 
showed a net operating profit of $3,- 
304,326 for the quarter ended June 30, 
which was half a million dollars above 
the net for the second quarter of 1947. 
For the half-year, the record wasn’t so 
good, but it was better than last year. 

Revenue and expense reports filed 
with the Civil Aeronautics Board show 
that the 18 carriers ran up an aggregate 
operating loss of $10,531,751 for the first 
six months of 1948, as* compared to a 
deficit of $16,053,617 for the comparable 
1947 period. 

Total operating revenues of the car- 
riers through June 30 this year stood 
at $187,339,012, up about $22.5 millions 
from the 1947 half-year revenues of 
$164,903,609, while total operating ex- 
penses increased by less than $17 mil- 
lions—from $180,957,225 last year to 
$197,870,764 this year. 

Noteworthy in the revenue picture 
was the fact that passenger revenues 
were up about $16,500,000 this year, re- 
flecting last year’s fare increases but 
not the most recent one. 


Freight revenues were more than 
$4,000,000 ahead of the first six months 
of 1947 totaling $6,063,421 as against $3,- 
416,055; mail revenues were up from 
$11,659,858 to $16,218,579, and excess bag- 
gage revenues ran to $1,968,629, as com- 
pared to $1,628,658. 

Air express was the only category in 
which revenues were down, this year’s 
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total being $4,742,645, as against $5,- 
381,510 last year. 

Whereas Eastern Air Lines, Hawaiian 
Airlines, and Inland were the only car- 
riers in the group showing an operating 
profit for the first half of 1947, Eastern, 
Hawaiian, Delta, and Chicago and South- 
ern were in the black ink category on 
June 30 this year. 

Losers Cut Losses. Several of last 
years heaviest losers had cut their 
operating losses substantially this year 
as compared to the first half of 1947. 
Capital’s loss was $1,065,864, as against 
$2,246,882; United’s was $3,037,736, as 
against $4,877,140; TWA’s 1948 half-year 
operating deficit was $1,210,681, com- 
pared to $3,414,211 in the same period 
last year. 

Contrary to the trend, American Air- 
lines’ mid-year operating loss figure this 
year was higher than in 1947, $4,457,287, 
as against $2,279,822. 

More than $13 millions of the nearly 
$17,000,000 rise in operating expenses 
this year was in aircraft direct oper- 
ating expenses over which the airlines 
have only limited control, while ground 
and indirect expenses were up only 
about $3,300,000, despite increased oper- 
ations and increasing costs of materials, 
supplies and labor. 

It was the second quarter, though, that 
looked most encouraging. This year, 
only five of the 18 carriers showed a 
loss for the quarter, whereas 11 had 
been in the deficit column in the same 
quarter last year. Among the airlines 
making especially favorable relative 
showings for the quarter were Delta, 
Chicago and Southern, Braniff, and Co- 
lonial. 

Total operating revenues of all 18 
carriers were up about $12 millions from 
$95,772,298 in the 1947 second quarter 
to $107,653,667 in the same 1948 period. 
Operating expenses were up also by 
about $12 millions, from $92,349,913 to 
$104,349,339. All categories of traffic 
except express yielded substantially in- 
creased revenues in the June quarter 
this year. 

(Tabulation of revenues and expenses 
for first half of this year appears on 
page 44.) 


Coulter May Sell Stock 


On the chance that he might want to 
sell his 215,597 shares of Western Air 
Lines stock, representing 41% of the 
common stock outstanding, William A. 
Coulter, former president of the com- 
pany, has filed a registration statement 
on the stock with the Securities Ex- 
change Commission. 

Coulter said he had devised no actual 
plan of sale and wasn’t even sure he 
would sell, but that he wanted to file 
the registration statement so he would 
be in a position to sell if he wanted to. 
He said the stock could be sold either 
privately or through the New York 
Stock Exchange, There were no plans 
to interest an underwriter, he added. 


Five For Capital 


September was the fifth consecutive 
month in which Capital Airlines had 
earned an operating profit. Operating 
profit for the month was $84,453, the 
net profit $54,671. September oper- 
ating revenues totaling $2,000,742 rep- 
resented an increase of $47,619 ove: 
August, while at the same time oper- 
ating expenses were reduced by $24.,- 
826 to $1,915,289. 


————CAB CALENDAR————- 


Nov. 3—Hearing on application of Mid- 
Continent Airlines for removal of restric- 
tion which prevents service to Tyler and 
Longview, Texas, on the same flight on 
Route 80. (Docket 3241). Place and hour 
to be announced. Tentative. 

Nov. 4—Oral argument in all American 
Aviation Route 49 Suspension Case. (Dock- 
ets 2918 and 3293). 10 a.m., e.s.t., Room 5042, 
Commerce Building. 

Nov. 8—Hearing on Eastern Air Lines 
Winston-Salem-Greensboro Restriction Case 
(Docket 3088). Place and hour to be an- 
nounced. Tentative. Examiner Ralph L 
Wiser. 

Nov. 15—Hearing on reopened portions of 
the Mississippi Valley and Southeastern 
States Cases. (Dockets 548 and 501 et al.) 
Examiner Ferdinand D. Moran. Tentative 
Place and hour to be announced. Post- 
poned from Nov. 1. 

Nov. 29—Hearing in the Second New 
England States Case. (Docket 2196 et al 
and Docket 3337). Place and hour to be 
announced. Tentative. Examiner Edward 
T. Stodola. 

Nov. 298—Hearing in the Air Freight Rate 
Investigation (Directional Rates) Case 
(Docket 1705 et al.) Tentative. Examiner 
Herbert K. Bryan. 





Aviation Calendar 
Nov. 4-5—SAE, fuels and lubricants 


meeting, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. 

Nov. 7-13—Flight Safety Foundation 
course on aircraft accident investiga- 
tion, Woods Hole, Mass. 

Nov. 9—Wings Club fifth annual 
dinner, Wings Club, New York. 

Nov. 9—Air Line Pilots Association 
biennial convention, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago. 

Nov. 15-17—Aviation Distributors 
and Manufacturers Assn., annual 
meeting, Hotel Statler, Cleveland. 

Nov. 15-l7—National Aviation 
Trades Association, annual meeting, 
Hotel Allerton, Cleveland with joint 
meetings and trade show with ADMA. 

Nov. 16-18—National Association of 
Travel Officials annual convention, 
Miami Beach, Fla., Robert Richter 
Hotel. 

Dec. 2-5—Fourth annual Interna- 
tional Aviation Celebration, El Paso. 

Dec. 2-5—Annual meeting, Society 
for Experimental Stress Analysis, 
Hotel Commodore, New York City. 

Dec. 4—Aircraft Industries Associa- 
tion annual meeting, Los Angeles. 

Dec. 17—Annual Wright Brothers 
Lecture, Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences, at U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 


International 


Nov. 9—ICAO Operations Division, 
Montreal. 

Nov. 16—ICAO Airworthiness Divi- 
sion, Montreal. 

Nov. 23—ICAO Southeast Asia Reg- 
ional Air Navigation meeting, New 
Delhi. : 
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Necded—Doctor or Mortician? 


Aviation Clinic 


By Gerarp B. Dossen 


That the National Aviation Clinic 
needed the services of a doctor was 
hardly debatable after the close of 
the sixth annual session in Detroit last 
month but whether a doctor could beat 
the undertaker was a question in the 
minds of most of the delegates. 

From a purely production standpoint, 
the sixth session could be called an 
unqualified success. Nearly a hundred 
policy bills, touching almost every phase 
of aviation, were passed in double- 
time order. The great majority of these 
bills were read and passed without de- 
bate, many of them with hardly an 
audible vote. The lethargy which per- 
vaded most of the meetings hung like 
a pall over most of the clinic. The 
delegates simply did not seem inter- 
ested in what was going on. 

It may be said with a reasonable de- 
gree of certainty that there'll never 
be another clinic like the one held in 
Detroit. If the idea of this annual 
gathering is carried on another year, it 
will be in some different form, that 
much is certain. 

New sponsorship would be a certainty. 
The National Aeronautic Association, 
now undergoing re-organization, prob- 
ably would turn the sponsorship over 
to some new group, yet to be created. 
The Detroit clinic cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $35,000. Failure of 126 regis- 
tered delegates and guests to make 
their appearance figures in a consider- 
able deficit. Just where these funds 
are to come from was a problem facing 
NAA and its co-sponsors, the Aero Club 
of Michigan and the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Aeronautics. 

Idea Popular, An annual gathering of 
all aviation interests such as was em- 
braced by the clinic when it came into 
being in Oklahoma City six years ago 
still seems popular. A year ago, the 
sponsors got away from the clinic idea 
and substituted the unicameral legisla- 
ture ith its bills of policy. This prom- 
ised 1. offer some improvement over the 
last minute resolutions which were sup- 
pose ‘o express the views of aviation 
gener !y on subjects of more or less 
comn interest. 

Bui ‘he bills of policy have become 
too c.\' and dried. In fact many of the 
delez. -s blamed the efficiency of the 
rules -ommittee which screened and 
redra od the bills for the fact that most 
of th cliniec’s sessions were as lifeless 
as an .nnual school meeting. Actually 
the b:'s were so clear and concise that 
discu: on did not appear necessary. 

Bill. were passed in such rapid-fire 

iat oftentimes there appeared to 
a few audible grunts in place 
Once the voting response of 
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Critically III 


the delegates reached such a low ebb 
that there was neither an aye nor a 
nay vote on a call of the chair. 

The statement was heard that the 
rules committee, in its screening process, 
may have eliminated too many of the 
controversial issues. A case in point 
was a bill introduced by Seaboard and 
Western Airlines, Inc. Raymond A. 
Norden, president of the airline, sought 
to have the clinic go on record as 
favoring a congressional investigation to 
determine whether the certificated air- 
lines operate under the honest, economi- 
cal and efficient management required 
by the Civil Aeronautics Act. Robert 
Ramspeck, executive vice president of 
the Air Transport Association, was cred- 
ited with arguing this bill off the 
calendar in rules committee deliber- 
ations. But had it reached the floor it 
would have enlivened the session. 

Only once did the clinic engage in 
verbal pyrotechnics. This came about 
when a bill of policy was offered in 
support of a 14,000 plane Navy air arm. 
Kern Dodge, president of the Air De- 
fense League, had attacked the bill as 
cutting the very ground from under 
unification. 

He was answered with some feeling 
by Rear Admiral E. A. Cruise who 
taunted the Air Force supporters with 
the air force record at Pearl Harbor. 
Later Jacqueline Cochran got the floor 
and told the clinic that the carrier task 
force is obsolete. Mel Maas, former 
member of Congress and Marine Corps 
flyer, saved the day for the Navy with 
a rousing speech in support of the 
14,000 Navy plane program, asserting 
that not one of the planes were for 
strategic bombing missions. The clinic 
supported the bill enthusiastically. 

The clinic also endorsed unanimously 
immediate creation of the 70 group air 
force, urging Congress to pass the Clason 
bill which provides for the legal com- 
position of the Air Force but in addi- 
tion provides for a five year plane pro- 
curement program. 

Limitation of space prevents even a 
listing of the policy bills which were 
passed by the clinic. The bills will 
be printed in pamphlet form and sent 
to members of Congress and all inter- 
ested government departments. 

On that score, the Fifth Annual Clinic 
was loudly praised for its expressions of 
policy by Maas, formerly consultant to 
the Congressional Aviation Policy Board. 
Maas said the bills of policy passed at 
the Springfield Clinic had been of in- 
valuable help to the Board in the 
preparation of its report and recommen- 
dations to Congress. 

R. M. Phelps, executive vice president 


of NAA and director of the clinic, was 
given a warm ovation by the delegates 
for his work in arranging the clinic. 
Thanks also were voted to Gov. Kim 
Sigler, of Michigan, who made the one 
sparkling address of the clinic, and to 
the Aero Club of Michigan and the 
Michigan Department of Aeronautics. 


NASAO Condemns VA 


Although it favors continuation of 
GI flight training, the National Associa- 
tion of State Aviation Officials decided 
at its annual convention in Boston last 
month that members would be wise to 
confine their support activities to their 
own states, and not get the association 
too deeply involved in any law suits 
that might be filed against the Veterans 
Administration. 

The resolution, as passed, condemned 
VA’s “administrative strangulation” of 
the program and asked Congress to re- 
write the law so that all a veteran will 
need to take flight training would be 
his sworn affidavit stating that he de- 
sires to use the training in his present 
or contemplated business. 


State Power. CAA Administrator 
Del Rentzel told the convention that it 
was “not encouraging” that the states 
handled only about 10% of safety en- 
forcement actions in fiscal 1948. Some 
state officials were critical of the speech, 
doubting that the figures were accurate, 
and stating that they made states that 
were doing a good enforcement job look 
bad. In order to do a better enforce- 
ment job, they told Rentzel, the states 
need adequate power to suspend federal 
airmen’s certificates. 


Actions Taken. Resolutions adopted 
by NASAO asked Congress, for the next 
four years of the federal airport act, to 
appropriate annually the authorized 
maximum of $100,000,000; 

Asked the Post Office Dept. to de- 
velop air mail star routes; 

Asked federal airport act amendment 
to allow the federal government to 
supply up to 75% of allowable costs of 
class I fields, such contribution not to 
exceed $25,000; 

Urged Congress to provide financial 
assistance for maintenance of surplus 
military airports which municipalities 
have acquired—fields which are too 
large for the cities’ needs but which 
may be needed for national defense; 

Requested that elimination of weather 
reporting stations without consultation 
with the states be discouraged; 

Asked appropriate federal agencies to 
continue support of the “quiet airplane” 
project of Aeronautical Research Foun- 
dation. 

Edward F. Knapp, of Vermont, was 
elected NASAO president for the com- 
ing year, succeeding Clarence Cornish, 
of Indiana. Other officers elected were 
William Bain, Colorado, 1st v.p.; Crocker 
Snow, Massachusetts, 2nd v.p.; William 
Lazarus, Florida, 3rd v.p., and James D. 
Ramsey, Nebraska, secretary-treasurer. 
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WCA, SWA Rank as Top 


Feeder Airline 


By Wayne W. ParrisH 


If you’re in Los Angeles and want to 
go to Seattle you can hop on a United 
DC-6 and fly non-stop in four hours and 
10 minutes, or you can hop onto South- 
west Airways, transfer at Medford, Ore., 
to West Coast Airlines, and make it in 
a day and a half. It’s 12 and a half 
hours flying time to be exact but you 
can’t do it all in one day even if your 
constitution permitted. 

I’ve made the grade the hard way. 
Maybe I’m the only guy in the U. S. 
who would choose a 27-stop air service 
in preference to a non-stop, but I 
learned a lot from those flying street 
cars. 

At least I’m now socially acceptable 
although I confess I didn’t have to go 
all the way from Los Angeles to Med- 
ford to prove the point. I mean that 
I’ve finally flown on Southwest Airways, 
the much publicized and nationally re- 
nowned feeder airline. I was afraid I'd 
have to remain all my life with those 
who have B.O., halitosis and other af- 
flictions of the socially un-elect unless 
I flew, as everybody else in aviation 
seems.to have done, on SWA. If you, 
dear reader, haven’t flown on SWA, you 
just don’t rate. Or so I was informed. 

Long as it was, the trip on the two 
west coast feeders proved to be inter- 
esting and enlightening. I have yet to 
visit all of the feeders now operating, 
but I’m ready to issue two awards on 

‘ayep 0} aBpaymouy jo siseq ay} 


John H. Connelly 
President of Southwest 


Operators 


Top-Notch Operators. The award 
for technical operating proficiency goes 
to Southwest. It lived up to all of the 
advance build-up. 

The award for having the best under- 
standing of its job in its particular ter- 
ritory, of doing the best over-all job 
covering everything from economy to 
smart sales promotion and new ideas 
and good operating procedures, goes to 
West Coast Airlines. 

A lot of U. S. airlines could learn 
something from WCA. I can pay this 
tribute to WCA in all honesty because 
I knew next to nothing about the line 
before I flew on it, and I knew none of 
its people except Nick Bez, the presi- 
dent. It was such a pleasant surprise, 
however, that I stayed an extra day to 
learn more about the company. 

(In all fairness to some of the others, 
I haven’t yet flown with Pioneer, Em- 
pire, Robinson, Piedmont or Wisconsin- 
Central, but they'll have to be pretty 
good to beat WCA!) 

Both SWA and WCA’ are working 
hard. They know the feeders are on 
trial before the CAB. They know they 
have little time to prove their usefulness. 
They know they may be “counted out” 
when the day of reckoning comes. But 
both lines have good records to show. 

United and Western fly from Los 
Angeles to San Francisco in a couple 
of hours or less. Southwest takes four 
hours, but the route is a scenic delight. 


My crew was Capt. Claude Ferguson, ° 


formerly with Mid-Continent and Pacific 
Northern, and First Officer Don Frohlich. 


Quick Stops. Much has been written 
earlier about Southwest so suffice it to 
say that there is no kidding about the 
brief stops. Six minutes per stop, land- 
ing to take-off, are allowed, but the 
crews can cut this down to three min- 
utes, believe it or not. It is a truly 
magnificent show to see how the SWA 
crews keep stop time to a bare minimum 
and do it day after day. There’s nothing 
in the industry quite like it. 

SWA is like a streetcar. The boys 
come in for a quick landing, taxi up, the 
attendant lets down the step-door, pas- 
sengers get off and on, the door comes 
up, the attendant rings a bell (much 
like the old-fashioned streetcars), and 
away from the ramp the plane goes. 
The crew does its checking and revving 
on the way out for take-off. 

Jim Ray was the original spark-plug 
for this fast service and Ted Mitchell, a 
very savvy operations manager, has kept 
up the record. At Santa Maria—a re- 
fuelling stop calling for about 10 minutes 


from wheels down to wheels up—we 
took on 40 gallons of gas so rapidly that 
we had four minutes of time left over, 
It was the first time in my life that I've 
ever seen a gas truck attendant run on 
the job. 

From San Francisco to Medford, via 
the Sacramento route, the crew was 
Capt. Jim Douglas, who has 46 trans- 
Atlantic round-trips to his credit, and 
First Officer Fred Merha, who instructed 
for Southwest at Falcon Field in Ari- 
zona during the war. 


Sightseeing Aid. SWA has one fea- 
ture which seems to be liked by pas- 
sengers. The crew can talk to the pas- 
sengers over a public address system, 
sometimes letting them hear tower in- 
structions and otherwise pointing out the 
sights below. This works fine except 
when a pilot forgets to cut off his trans- 
mitter. Somehow or other, tower oper- 
ators don’t seem to get a kick out of 
listening to sightseeing spiels, and there 
have been some amusing incidents. 

As everyone must know by now, 
Southwest was founded by Leland Hay- 
ward, the theatrical agent who has a 
hard time counting all the money roll- 
ing in from a series of successful Broad- 
way plays and Hollywood movies. But 
the chief executive officer is Jack Con- 
nelly, a very realistic, practical and 
sometimes sardonic associate of Hay- 
ward who ran the successful Hayward 
training schools during the war. Con- 
nelly doesn’t live in the clouds. He has 
the curious idea that aviation ought to 
be a paying - business. 

In July of this year, SWA got its 
over-all operating costs down to 8842 
per mile, which Connelly says is the 
lowest of any feeder except Pioneer. In 
August it had a load factor of 44%. At 
a 96c a mile operating cost, SWA needs 
a 35% load factor to break even at the 
CAB’s sliding scale mail pay of some- 
where in the 50c-a-mile bracket. 


PO erg STS A os REE IS Mee. 


Ted R. Mitchell 
SWA’s New Vice President 
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Matter of Comparison. SWA chooses 
to compare itself with Pioneer rather 
than with other feeders. It is interest- 
ing that WCA, its northerly neighbor, 
likes to compare itself with SWA and 
thinks it can beat it on any even basis. 
But since there are numerous means of 
comparison, let it be said that SWA has 
been reducing costs constantly. It has 
been at the head, or near the head, of 
the list of feeders in passengers carried 
almost since the start. 

It gets about 25% of its business from 
other airlines. The best route is San 
Francisco-Medford via Eureka on the 
coast. Next best is L. A.-San Francisco. 
The Sacramento Valley route is third. 
Medford is a weak point becouse Med- 
ford has little community of interest 
with California. 


On the Los Angeles leg, SWA and the 
CAB are concerned with traffic genera- 
tion from towns not now served by 
United. How much is there? Are the 
stops justified by the cost? 

SWA’s records show that some of the 
small stops are pretty good traffic gen- 
erators. But as is the case everywhere, 
isolated towns provide the best business. 
That’s why the northern coast route via 
Eureka is doing well. In the first 20 
days of service to Crescent City, Callif., 
(population 1363) SWA carried out 228 
originating passengers. Small cities, not 
the big ones, are the traffic generators 
for SWA. 

To Southwest’s full credit, it has ex- 
ceeded by a substantial margin the traf- 
fic estimates it gave to the CAB in the 
West Coast Case hearing some years 
ago. Only a few points have been dis- 
appointing and below the advance esti- 
mates. 

SWA is pleased with its use of flight 
attendants or pursers. And it is a much 
more efficient airline now that it has 
moved its traffic and general head- 
quarters to San Francisco alongside 
Mainienance and operations. 


Bus With Wings. Perhaps a typical 
explanation of what Southwest is like is 
a Los Angeles-San Francisco flight on a 
good traffic day. With a round-trip 
offer::¢ 21 seats each way, or 42 total, 
SWA has carried as many as 74 pas- 
Seng. s, some getting on and off at each 
Stop. it’s a bus service with wings. 

Th northern end of SWA runs into 
some «xcellent scenery. Mount Shasta 
is a ondrous sight and so is the Shasta 
dam d the surrounding country. Then 
one 1es down into Medford and enters 
the h Oregon farming country. 

pilot on West Coast as far as 
was Capt. Pat O’Grady, a rather 
able young man of 26 years who 
had 6,000 hours of flying logged 
© got his commission at the age 
He loves to fly and it seems that 
ne little else in eight years. My 
was an energetic and enthusi- 
nap by the name of Neil Kelly 
pes, as do most WCA pursers, 
ying the line in due time. 
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Michaei E. Cole 
Traffic Mgr. 


Lester J. Ward 
Supt. of Line Maint. 


WCA Quite Different. The WCA 
trip was quite different from SWA. The 
terrain, the people, the economics of the 
countryside, all were different. The 
passengers climbed on WCA as though 
they were taking the evening bus home 
after work. All of them were just good 
home folks, some dressed very infor- 
mally, just riding from one town to the 
next, and all of them acting as though 
WCA not only belonged to them but 
had been serving them for 50 years. 

WCA, I found, is blessed with about 
four major isolated communities that 
stir up a lot of traffic. The airline is 
about the only civilized means of travel. 
I refer to North Bend-Coos Bay, to 
Astoria, to Aberdeen-Hoquiam, and to 
Port Angeles. The airline has been a 
godsend to those places and the folks 
sure use the service. Before returning 
east I took the 35-minute flight to Port 
Angeles (a beautiful trip) and the 
round-about trip via Astoria to Portland. 
Lumbering and fishing are the two big 
interests and it seems that lumbermen 
and fishermen like to get to the big 
cities to spend their money. 

WCA began on Dec. 5, 1946, so it has 
had just under two years of experi- 
ence. In that time it hasn’t lost a single 
station manager except one who was 
dismissed. It has four 24-seat DC-3’s, 
and one 21-seater. 

Although Nick Bez, the fabulous fish 
czar of Seattle, (and a long-time friend 


Alwin W. Johnson 
Treasurer 


J. W. Brown 
Chief Pilot 


Cc. H. Sullavan, Jr. 
Ass’t Sec’y & Gen’l Counsel 


E. A. Rein 
Dir. of Communications 
of aviation and a prince of a human 
being) is president, the man who really 
makes WCA tick is a salty, efficient, 
down-to-earth, white-haired gentleman 
by the name of Herb Munter. He does- 
n’t even look like an airline man, but 
he began building his first airplane in 
1910 and he made his first successful 
flight in 1912. Now folks, that’s a fur 
piece back down the road of aviation 
history. Here’s an airline executive who 
first flew just nine years after the 
Wright Brothers did. 

He was a barnstormer from 1914 to 
1916, he was the first test pilot for Boe- 
ing in World War I, and he carried the 
first passengers in the first flight over 
Mount Rainier in 1921. He was a boy- 
hood companion of Jimmy Doolittle in 
Alaska, and operated his own Alaskan 
charter company from 1935 to 1941. Dur- 
ing World War II he served with the 
Navy, rising to the rank of Commander. 

* At 54 he’s as spry and alert as a 21- 
year-old. Few in the airline business 
have had as extensive a record, maybe 
not a single one can touch it. 

Ingenuity. West Coast holds the rec- 
ord for adopting few practices from other 
airlines. 

For example, it has but two city 
ticket offices (Seattle and Portland). 

It has no consolidation with another 
airline except United at Bellingham and 
Southwest at Medford. 

It has its stations under the operating 
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department and the station managers 
double in brass as salesmen. 

It does not belong to the Air Traffic 
Conference. 

It has its own air travel credit plan, 
its own credit cards, and requires no 
deposit down. 

It has only one check per piece of 
baggage and this isn’t numbered. Pas- 
sengers pick out their own bags. It 
has simplified passenger and baggage 
handling. 

It uses travel agencies as its ticket 
salesmen and pays them 5% commis- 
sion. 

It was the first to try commuter fares. 

Like SWA, West Coast has quick stops 
although not quite as much effort is 
made to count the seconds. Instead of 
the flight attendant pressing a bell which 
rings in the cockpit, a light in the cock- 
pit shines when the step-door is closed, 
which is the signal for the pilot to get 
ready. He does not start the engine, 
however, until receiving visual signal 
from the station agent. 


Slick Promotion. West Coast, it 
seemed to me, is doing some smart types 
of promotion. One feature is the high- 
way billboard along congested roads, 
with the slogan, “West Coast Airlines 
Looks Down on Crowded Highways,” a 
message that hits motorists while they’re 
cursing the traffic jams. 

Then too, the line has put no less 
than 15,000 cards in as many hotel 
rooms in Washington and Oregon with 
the slogan, “Stay another night and fly 
home on West Coast Airlines.” That’s 
what I call saturating a single promotion 
message and the hotels love it. Hotels 
have balked at the airline appeals to 
patrons to spend another night at home 
by flying. WCA is reversing the ap- 
peal and getting a lot of cooperation 
from hotels. It is even building up a 
good weekend business when hotels are 
screaming for customers. Instead of 
hurrying the people to their firesides, 
WCA is trying to get them to go to the 
cities and stay longer. 

WCA has a lot of tie-ups with news- 
papers and merchants and is doing some 
radio advertising. It found that its 
biggest job was obtaining identification 


W. Robert England 
Gen’l Trfc. & Sales Mgr. 


6. H. Willingham 
Chief Pilot 


Gilbert R. Cook 
WCA’s Administrative Vice President 


in the big city, a problem not en- 
tirely licked, but it certainly is known in 
every local stop. 


Sales-Pilots. One of the most amaz- 
ing stories at WCA, however, is the sales 
campaign put on by the pilots. WCA 
has 14 flight crews and the boys are try- 
ing very hard to build up the airline. 
Believe it or not, WCA pilots volun- 
teered to make sales calls and in Port- 
land made over 1800 calls on business 
people in a 7-day period. Some pilots 
based in Seattle flew to Portland on 
their days off to climb stairs and “sell” 
WCA. And a mechanic made a deal 
with a large restaurant chain to display 
WCA cards. This is typical of WCA 
morale. 

Another smart promotion is the use of 
19 propeller blades in windows and 
lobbies. The props are no longer useful 
and as junk they were worth $3.00 each. 
But for $13.00 each, WCA shined them 
up, put them on stands, and used a 
decal map of the system on the blade, 
and they are outstanding pieces of 


D. S. Vaughan 
Supt. of Maintenance 


tLivyd M 


Chief Dispatcher 
These men share credit for outstanding record achieved by West Coast Airlines. 


Ernest B. Code 
WCA’S Operations Manager 


merchandising. They attract attention 
everywhere. 

I don’t know who gets the credit for 
the ideas, but wherever you go with 
WCA there’s a map of the system facing 
you. Promotion literature, displays, 
timetables, baggage tag, etc., everything 
has a map. Smart stuff. Why the air- 
lines of the United States have stubbed 
their toes in the ineffective use of maps 
is beyond this writer. People have to 
be reminded constantly of where an air- 
line flies. WCA does this. It must help 
raise the load factor. 


Able Executives. Another WCA 
executive with a long aviation back- 
ground is Gilbert R. Cook, who delivered 
mail by dog sled in Alaska in his earlier 
years and first entered aviation in 1928 
when he organized the Washington Avi- 
ation Company which later became 
Washington Aircraft and Transport Corp. 
His partner was high-calibered A. Elliott 
Merrill, who worked with Boeing during 
the war and is as well known in Seattle 
aviation as Tom Dewey is known in 
Albany, N. Y. Both Cook and Merrill 





Aunuiey Richara A. Duwe 
Auditor 
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(who has an interest, I believe, in 
WCA), know the area thoroughly. Cook 
is administrative v.p. of WCA, and a 
stockholder. 

Then there is Ernest B. Code, oper- 
ations manager. It seems that South- 


west has been getting the credit for in- . 


venting the step-door of the DC-3’s 
which SWA, WCA and Empire use to 
expedite ground handling. But in Se- 
attle I was told that Ernie Code was the 
real inventor. A Canadian by birth, he 
got into aviation in 1933 and has worked 
for both Canadian Airways and North- 
west. During the war he was a test 
pilot for Boeing. Then he joined WCA. 

Traffic and sales manager is Bob 
England, who began with United in 
1937, spent six years with Northwest, 
and joined WCA a year ago. While 
with NWA he revised and wrote the 
line’s first traffic manual of 300 pages. 

WCA’s chief pilot, George H. Willing- 
ham, has a record that’s hard to beat. 
He enlisted in the aviation section of 
the Signal Corps in 1917 and has been 
flying continuously ever since. He has 
been with United, Boeing School of 
Aeronautics, Boeing Airplane Co., and 
holds Pilot License No. 677. He’s logged 
over 16,000 hours of which 5,500 are 
night. He flew the Boeing 80 and he’s 
flown the B-29 and for a guy who's 54, 
he’s had as fine a flying record as can 
be found. His love of flying has been 
instilled in the WCA crews. 


Mileage Needed. WCA is a small 
airline in route miles—just 812 of them. 
The company needs more for an efficient 
utilization. There’s only 58 miles be- 
tween stops (as against 50 on South- 
west), but the isolation factor of some 
of the towns gives a bigger advantage to 
the airline than the mere air mileage 
would seem. 

Munter believes WCA is doing the 
best revenue passenger mile job among 
all of the feeders. In July it had a 
45.2% load factor and developed just 
uncer 11 passengers per route mile dur- 
ing the summer. The airline has but 
1081 average population per route mile, 
an’ developed 4.3 passengers per 1,000 

lation last year, which is higher 
perhaps any other feeder. 

CA passengers don’t fly very far, 
miles being the average in 1947 
miles in August this year), but a 
nd trip to Port Angeles from Seattle 

at least four hours while WCA 
the 80 miles in 35 minutes. (A 
ferry trip is necessary in a car.) 
r the first six months of 1948, costs 
ged 9le a mile with direct oper- 
cost averaging between 48c and 
of this, Costs have been going 


airline has its headquarters in 
of a hangar at Boeing Field, Seattle. 
owning a complete hangar, it has 
a dock in the side of a building 
protects the engines and mechanics 
the elements by canvas. 


\perates Own Ranges. It has had 
to stall its own MRL ranges which it 
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WCA Nose Shelter—“*** Coast Airlines nose hangar at Boeing Field, Seattle, 

allows all-weather maintenance for engine changes and 

repair, also tail and wing work. Canvas flap outside fits over plane. Two other flaps 
to left and right inside (not seen in picture) protect mechanics from weather. 


obtained from surplus. Three are in- 
stalled at North Bend, Astoria and 
Hoquiam. Two are under way at Port 
Angeles and Olympia. These will im- 
prove the performance record consid- 
erably, as instrument flying is com- 
monplace in the coastal area. West 
Coast operates its own ranges but ex- 
pects the CAA to take them over one 
of these days. Last year only 52% of all 
stops were completed, but this year 
the percentage is 81% for all stops, and 
in July the system completed 100% 
of all scheduled miles. 

West Coast is competing largely with 
the private automobile. When floods and 
ferry strikes have forced people to fly, 
these people learned the advantages of 
the airplane and have never gone back 
to driving their cars. As Munter explains 
his job, the main task is to get people 
out of their automobiles—just once— 
into the airplane. 

As you can gather, I got rather well 
impressed by West Coast Airlines. I 
expected a lot from Southwest—and 
SWA lived up to its record. WCA was 
an unexpected and a refreshing sur- 
prise. 


WCA Passenger Profile 


West Coast Airlines, the scheduled 
certificated feeder serving local points 
in Washington and Oregon, decided to 
find out something about its passengers. 
Last September it asked 1,000 of its 
patrons to fill out questionnaires. Some 
of the results are what it expected to 
find, but others, pertaining to how pas- 
sengers learned about the airline, were 
quite revealing. 

The fact that 17.2% of the passengers 
were making their first trip by air 
confirmed to WCA that it was helping 
the whole airline business because once 
a rider, always a rider. A total of 50.3%, 
however, were making their first trip by 
WCA. 

Asked why they were flying, 49% 


said for business purposes, 44% for 
pleasure, and 6.9% for emergency rea- 
sons. 

One result which all airlines will note 
with interest is that 90.4% preferred to 
handle their own baggage, while 79.4% 
were interested in being shown points 
of interest by the flight attendant. 

Perhaps most revealing was the way 
passengers said they learned about 
WCA. The highest amount, 41.8% said 
they heard about WCA through con- 
versations with friends, while 20.3% 
learned through other airlines. News- 
paper ads were responsible for 14.4%, 
a combination of media for 5.8%, radio 
for 8%, displays for 7.7%, and direct 
mail 1.8%. WCA has no way of know- 
ing, of course, to what extent news- 
paper and other advertising informed 
friends of the service. 

Of the 1,000 passengers, 60.5% were 
male. A previous survey indicated that 
51% of WCA passengers have incomes 
of more than $5,000 per year, but the 
company is inclined to believe the aver- 
age passenger rates his income higher 
than it actually is. 

Some 26.8% of the passengers queried 
were in the 30-40 age group, with 26.5% 
between 20 and 30 years, 20% between 
40 and 50 years, 11% under 20, 10% 
between 50 and 60, and the remaining 
5% over 60. 


Parcel Post Volume: Post Office 
Dept. officials estimate that 400,000 
pounds of domestic air parcel post were 
handled during September, first month 
of the new service. Reports from 35 
air mail field post offices show 6,353,009 
pounds of air mail (which includes par- 
cel post) dispatched to carriers during 
month. This represents 31% increase 
over September, 1947, and 9.5% gain 
over August, 1948. When complete fig- 
ures are in, officials believe September 
air mail total will be about 8,000,000 
pounds, and at least 5% of this parcel 


post. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE————— 


Stanley G. King on Oct. 20 became 
central regional vice president of Amer- 
ican Airlines, with headquarters in 
Chicago. He replaced Lewis W. King, 
who resigned to organize his own busi- 
ness. Stanley King has been with AA 
since 1940, his most recent post having 
been that of president of American Air- 
lines de Mexico. 


Douglass F. Johnson has been elected 
vice president-sales of Transocean Air 
Lines, contract air carrier. 


Walter F. Johnston has assumed the 
position of assistant treasurer of Na- 
tional Airlines, to which he was elected 
recently by the board of directors. He 
was with Pan American Airways five 
years as cost accountant before joining 
NAL in 1946 as chief accountant. 


Thomas D. Toberty, for the past three 
years special assistant on the labor 
relations staff of Pan American Air- 
ways, has been made personnel man- 
ager for the company’s Atlantic Divi- 
sion, with headquarters at La Guardia 
Field. 


Elmer R. Kramber, formerly disburse- 
ment auditor for Western Air Lines, 
has assumed the newly-created posi- 
tion of traveling auditor. Paul Wadham 
has been named disbursement auditor. 


Allan K. Lynar has been appointed as- 
sistant to American Airlines’ southern 
regional vice president, replacing D. W. 
Campbell, who resigned to enter the 
insurance business. Lynar has held 
various sales positions with AA since 
1939. 


—OPERATIONS—MAINTENANCE— 


R. J. Mikula, formerly station manager 
for Chicago & Southern in Chicago, 
has been transferred to the same posi- 
tion in St. Louis. A. J. Carey, former 
chief agent, becomes acting station 
manager at Chicago. 


E, E. Pettey, former chief radio opera- 
tor for Chicago & Southern in Hous- 
ton, has been named supervisor of 
Caribbean communications with offices 
in New Orleans, succeeding R. E. Prack, 
resigned. 


Clair Miller, former senior station agent 
for Mid-Continent Airlines at Kansas 
City, has been named senior clerk in 
the operations office, replacing Dwight 
Mastin. Mastin has been appointed 
station manager at Huron, replacing 
T. E. Daugherty, who was transferred 
to Rochester. 


Jack Y. Meyers, station manager for 
United Air Lines at Spokane for the 
past year, has been named manager of 


ground services at Denver, replacing 
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the company. 


hold. 





Capital Airlines directors at their last meeting elected J. 8. 
Get V.P. Rank—- ridin, left, and James W. Austin, right, to be vice presidents of 
Franklin, a veteran pilot and aeronautical engineer, joined Capital as a 
co-pilot in 1934 and worked up to director of operations, which position he will still 
Austin is director of traffic and sales, in which position he has done an out- 
standing job for Capital. 








Charles W. Eshelman, who resigned to 
go into farming. Kenneth H. Robinson, 
UAL station service manager at Los 
Angeles for past 18 months, replaced 
Meyers at Spokane. 


R. V. Shrader has been promoted to 
station manager for United Air Lines at 
Moline, replacing Hank Vieman, who 
resigned recently. Shrader has been re- 
placed as station manager at Cedar 
Rapids by Clarence C. McIntyre, for- 
merly chief of station operations at Lin- 
coln, Neb. 


Donald M. Curry, who has been in Peru 
as passenger service representative for 
the international division of Braniff 
Airways, has been named superintendent 
of commissary for the airline’s domestic 
and foreign systems. 


———TRAFFIC & SALES-————— 
Warren H. Smith, one-time general sales 
manager for Northeast Airlines and 
more recently New England district 
superintendent for Irish Airlines, has 
been appointed New England regional 
agency representative for KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines. 


W. R. R, Winans, a 32-year veteran in 
aviation, has been appointed sales man- 
ager for Robinson Airlines, after a year 
of service as air cargo manager. He 
formerly was with Ithaca Scientific In- 
strument Co., and before that with 
several aircraft manufacturers. 


Fritz P. Manard, former sales agent at 
Mid-Continent’s ticket office in New 
Orleans, has been named sales repre- 
sentative in the same city, 


John F. Forsyth, formerly assistant su- 
perintendent of sales development, has 
Leen appointed assistant manager of 
passenger sales for Trans World Air- 
line’s international division. The posi- 
tion was left vacant when J. H. D. 
Revere was transferred to Boston as 
TWA district manager. 


John M. Stoddart has been promoted 
from manager of reservations and ticket 
office for National Airlines to manager 
of the travel and agency service de- 
partment. He succeeds S. A. Pendleton, 
who resigned to accept a position in 
Hartford, Conn. 


Clay Bernard has been advanced to dis- 
trict sales manager of the San Fran- 
cisco and Bay area for Western Air 
Lines. He has been with WAL five 
years and formerly was assistant to the 
vice-president of sales. 


* * * * 


Lucius W. Burton has resigned as chief 
of the aviation division and manager 
of airports for the Puerto Rico Trans- 
portation Authority to accept a position 
with the Air Coordinating Committee in 
Washington. The post Burton vacated in 
Puerto Rico has been taken over »y 
Edward Holohan, former transport pilot 
and Miami airport manager. 


C. J. Reese, president of Continen 
Motors Corp., has been elected pre 
dent of the Personal Aircraft Coun! 
of the Aircraft Industries Association, 
succeeding Dwane L. Wallace, preside: 
of Cessna Aircraft Co. L. H. P. Klo 
president of Luscombe Airplane Cor 
was named vice president. 
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Evgene S. Ostheimer, formerly with 
Northeast Airlines and Chicago & South- 
ern Air Lines, has resigned as man- 
aging editor. of the Air Traffic Digest, 
published by the Fay Traffic & Serv- 
ice Corp., Washington, D. C. Ostheimer 
expects to make a new connection with 
the airline industry. 





Col. Bernt Balchen, recalled to active 
duty by the Air Force, will be assigned 
after Nov. 1 as assistant to the com- 
manding general of the Alaskan Air 
Command at Fort Richardson, Anchor- 
age. Balchen was formerly co-presi- 
dent of Norwegian Air Lines (DNL). 


Enyart Heads FAI 


William R. Enyart, a board member 
and former president of the National 
Aeronautic Association, last month be- 
came the first American to be elected 
president of the Federation Aeronau- 
tique Internationale in its 43-year 
history. The Federation accepted the 
invitation of the United States to hold 
its 1949 annual conference in Cleveland 
beginning Aug. 29, preceding the Na- 
tional Air Races. 

John J. Ide, former NACA represen- 
tative at the embassy in Paris, was 
elected FAI vice president from the 
United States, and Roger Wolfe Kahn, 
NAA’s FAI Contest Division vice presi- 
dent, was made a member of the com- 
mittee on arbitration. 








lonial Veteran—*'‘"°¢ ™ 

udson, 
president of Colonial Airlines and 
tly placed in charge of advertising, 
c relations and special promotions, 
nonth marked his 10th year with the 
any. A flyer since 1929, he joined 
ial in 1938 after holding positions 
the Pittsburgh Institute of Aeronau- 
Central Airlines and Pennsylvania 
es. He was elected a vice president 

of Colonial in 1945. 
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Airline Commentary 


By ERIC BRAMLEY 





I T HASN’T been too long ago since we reported in this column the receipt 
of a letter scorching the pants off some of the airlines for sending business 
letters by surface transportation, when they get paid for carrying air mail 
and should boost same. . . . We now have another letter from a reader, as 
follows: “Don’t you think it is a pretty sad state of affairs when aviation 
outfits fail to use the air mail service? For example, the Air Line Pilots 
Association has been mailing strike material from its Chicago office (he 
encloses samples) by regular surface mail, and the Civil Aeronautics Board is 
sending by regular slow mail important orders which some faraway airlines 
get awfully late. I’m also told that some CAB staff members have burned 
up some airline offices by making official calls collect. One airline refused 
one of those calls” . He wants us to inform ALPA and CAB that 
“frequent and fast air mail service exists to just about every part of the 
U.S. Try it sometime” 
. 
This is a rather delicate subject, so those of you who might be 

shocked better turn the page and read elsewhere . . . Anyway, there 

are certain ladies in the U. S. who have questionable reputitions .. . 

In polite circles they are often referred to as members of the world’s 

oldest profession . . . They may also be called Ladies of the Night 

(they’re listed twice in the dictionary, but one of the terms is 

“excluded from polite speech”) ... Well, one of our operatives tells 

us how air transportation has widened the scope of opportunities, or 

markets, or trading areas, for these Ladies of the Night . . . It seems 

that several of these ladies found that business in a certain mining 

town was good but not too steady, i. e., there were low spots in the 

trade . . . The local feeder airline traffic man collaborated, and now 

the ladies are commuting between two mining towns about 600 miles 

apart, and doing fine . . . It is connecting traffic, with the feeder 

getting the small end of the ticket, but everything counts these 

days ... And on another feederline, there is considerable rivalry 

between the stations for the best traffic record . . . One smart traffic 

guy got the idea that it would stimulate his sales if he could get 

some of his friends to spur the local police force to run the Ladies 

of the Night out of town periodically, especially during low traffic 

periods . . . Since the airline is about the only way to travel, surface 

transport being extremely slow, the ladies naturally went by air... 

He’s done this quite a few times now with considerable success, 

because the travel is always roundtrip . . . Meanwhile the ladies have 

taken a liking to air travel, have found new fields to harvest, and are 

practically on a commuting basis . . . One gal had actually made 53 

flights up to Oct. 1... This is probably the first time on record that 

an airline sales campaign has resulted in periodic raiding of local 

establishments to produce business . . . But it works . . . Will the 

wonders of air transportation never cease? 

e 

Delta Air lines took a special party to the west coast a couple of weeks 
ago to fly back in its first DC-6 . . . Before the flight was over, Jimmy Cobb, 
Delta’s affable director of public relations, was tangled up in a bad case of 
alliteration . . . In search of someone to christen the new “Flying D,” Jimmy 
scanned a long list of home towns of Hollywood actresses before he found 
one from a Delta city . . . She was Linda Darnell, of Dallas . . . Choice of 
the pilot to fly the plane to Atlanta was a natural—Capt. Charles H. Dolson, 
vice president-operations .. . And of course Chief Stewardess Karolyn Dixon 
was a cinch for the trip . .. But when the name of Assistant Chief Stewardess 
Elizabeth Drum came up for the second hostess assignment, Cobb thought 
the names were running pretty heavy to “D’s” ... He rolled the following 
over his tongue: Delta’s Douglas DC-6, the “Flying D,” Darnell of Dallas, 
Dolson, Dixon and Drum .. . The crowning blow came when he found another 
one among the passengers—Jerry Dobben of AMERICAN AVIATION ... Anyway, 
Dobben reports that the trip was carried out with the gracious hospitality 
for which Delta is so famous : 
aw 

Capt. George E. Cramp, of Continental Air Lines, has received 
the company’s Passenger Service Award, which is presented to 
employes for exceptional service to passengers beyond the regular 
requirements of their jobs .. . “Letters from passengers and comments 
from hostesses repeatedly evidence his hospitality on the line,” said 
Lynn Dennis, CAL’s director of flight service . . . There are a lot of 
pilots on the airlines who are doing swell public relations jobs, and 
we're glad to see one of them recognized .. . 





RPM and RHYTHM 
under the pilots 


finger-tip control 


@ CURTISS AUTOMATIC SYNCHRONIZATION makes propeller 
RPM control and engine RHYTHM a simple, one-lever, finger- 
tip operation for pilots of modern multi-engined airliners. 


@ A single lever propeller Rpm control — located in the 
cockpit — establishes the constant speed setting for each 
flight condition. 

. and at the same time maintains accurate synchroni- 


zation — uniform RPM — of all engines through an auto- 
matic synchronizer master unit. 


@ As a result, CURTISS AUTOMATIC SYNCHRONIZATION. . . 
. . eliminates noisy, tiring, off-rhythm engine “beat.” 
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... releases the pilot for other important duties during 


take-off, climb, let down and landing. 


. assures more comfort and relaxation for himself, his 
crew and his passengers. 

Other famous Curtiss Propeller features include 
reverse thrust and hollow steel blades. Like au/o- 
matic synchronization, these features were first in- 
troduced to service by Curtiss and service-prove d 
on commercial airline and military aircraft. 
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PROPELLER DIVISION CURTISS X23 WRIGHT catoweLt, NEW JER“EY 


FIRST IN FLIGHT 


15S. ELECTRIC PROPELLERS 
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Procurement Snag 


The Air Force ran into some unex- 
pected opposition last week in its 
procurement program. Up until ‘now, 
in order to buy a particular plane, the 
procurement officers had only to con- 
vince Undersecretary Arthur Barrows 
and Secretary of Defense James For- 
restal. Although Congress, in appro- 
priating the money for the 66-group 
Air Force, required that the President 
personally certify each purchase, it 
had always been taken for granted 
that Forrestal’s approval brought about 
automatic presidential certification. 

Last week, however, the Bureau of 
the Budget got into the act, and asked 
the Air Force wasn’t it paying too 
much for certain airplanes. The bone 
of contention, although Bureau offi- 
cials won’t admit it, is the proposed 
T-29 all purpose trainer. 

The Air Force had decided to buy 
a standard commercial transport and 
modify it rather than spend a lot of 
time in developing a new type. The 
plane finally selected was the Convair- 
Liner, although several types were 
looked over and months spent in the 
decision. The price agreed upon was 
considerably higher than the $495,000 
which Convair asks for the plane on 
the commercial market. 

However, the Air Force wasn’t buy- 
ing an airliner. For the purposes for 
which the Air Force was buying the 
planes (36 of them), the Convair-Liner 
would have to be extensively modi- 
fied, particularly in the case of the 
btombardier trainer, which would re- 
quire almost a completely new fuse- 
lage to accommodate the bomb bay. 
Air Force procurement officials thought 
the contract price a fair one. 

At any rate, the purchase request 
was returned to the President with 
“certain recommendations,” the nature 
of which Budget Bureau officials said 
they were unable to disclose before the 
President acted upon them. The re- 
quest has now been in the Executive 

ll for three weeks. Meanwhile, the 
‘0-group expansion program, in which 

ne was supposed to be such an im- 

rtant element, waits. 


High-Flying Speed Course 
Plans are now under way for con- 
ucting at Muroc Air Force Base, 
if, a high-altitude speed course, 
nething for which there has been 
lefinite need for quite some time. 

original rules for international 
ed records, as laid down by the 
leration Aeronautique Internation- 
and administered in this country 
the National Aeronautic Associa- 
n, called for speed passes at alti- 
es not to exceed 246 feet (75 
ters). These regulations were 
wn, up in the days when the speed 
ord was less than 100 miles per 
Ir. 
(t has been generally recognized for 
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the four regular engines cut out. 





. Shown above is the five-engine Boeing B-17 which baffled natives 
Mystery Ship—,; Caldwell, N. J., for several months. It is a flying test rig 
for Wright Aeronautical Corp.'s 1-35 turbo-prop engine, reportedly capable of 
10,000 hp. The T-35 can maintain the 60,000-lb. Flying Fortress in level flight with 
It is the probable power plant for the long-range 
Boeing B-52 now in an early development stage. 








the past few years, when record speeds 
climbed to 400, then to 500, then to 
600 and finally to 670 miles per hour, 
that speed runs at such a low altitude 
were extremely hazardous. The 
slightest mishap, which at altitude 
might be unimportant, could be fatal 
at 246 feet. However, until recently, 
there wasn’t much that could be done 
about changing the altitude, since no 
timing system had been developed 
for high altitude runs. 

Now, thanks to equipment developed 
by the Air Force’s Air Materiel Com- 
mand, high altitude speed runs will be 
possible. The equipment consists of 
radar units which send beams up- 
ward from each end of the speed 
course. Penetration of the beams act- 
uate electrical impulses which stop 
high precision clocks, thereby re- 
cording the starting and finishing times 
of each pass to the 1/1000th of a mile. 
Other equipment insures that the pilot 
does not dive the plane while on the 
speed course. 

Work on the course at Muroc is al- 
ready in progress, although thus far 
it has been preliminary in nature. An 
access road to the course site has been 
completed and communications lines 
have been installed. It is expected 
that the course will ke completed in 
the fiscal year 1949. 

Meanwhile, the National Aeronautic 
Association has taken steps to make 
the course official The NAA has 
recommended to FAI, the international 
governing body, that speed records 
be permitted at any altitude up to 
50,000 feet in the interests of safety. 
NAA has inspected the equipment 
developed by the Air Force and has 
satisfied itself that the equipment will 
measure high speeds with a maximum 
error of less than one per cent. To 
allow for this slight error, NAA has 
also recommended that, a record con- 
tender top the previous record by at 
least two per cent. 

FAI has taken the matter under 
advisement, but has made no decision 
as yet. 


Going Over the ‘Hump’ 


The daily press is paying less and 
less attention to the Berlin air lift, 
having come to regard it as routine. 
However, the lift is still growing. Our 
estimates, based upon latest available 
Air Force data, indicate that by Nov. 1, 
American planes alone will have car- 
ried approximately 350,000 tons of 
cargo into Berlin in the four months 
since the lift started on June 26. In 
the famed war-time China-Burma- 
India “Hump” operation, generally re- 
garded as the greatest of all air trans- 
port operations, AAF flyers carried 
685,000 tons of cargo—but the total 
time involved was 30 months. 

The greatest single month during 
the “Hump” operation saw 71,042 tons 
of cargo flown over the “Hump.” Dur- 
ing the 30-day period from Sept. 20 to 
Oct. 20, the most recent for which fig- 
ures are available, Air Force planes 
flew 180,569 tons into Berlin. It seems 
inevitable that the combined Ameri- 
can and British lift effort will top in 
six months the tonnage flown over the 
“Hump” in 30 months. 

Air Force plane utilization in the 
Berlin air lift is now slightly more than 
10 hours daily. On Air Force Day 
(Sept. 18), however, the lone Douglas 
C-74 in the lift flew 20 hours, making 
six round trips between Rhein-Main 
Airport in Frankfurt and Tempelhof 
Airdrome in Berlin and carrying 250,- 
000 pounds of coal. 

The Air Force is now using three 
western terminals. In addition to 
Rhein-Main, where 77 C-54’s are based, 
55 C-54’s fly out of Fassberg RAF Sta- 
tion, and 25 C-54’s, 60 C-47’s, five 
C-82 Packets and the C-74 take off 
from Weisbaden Airport. 

The cost of the lift is now esti- 
mated at something over $400,000 per 
day. This includes pay and allow- 
ances of the flight crews and ground 
crewmen, cost of ground transporta- 
tion, maintenance, fuel and transporta- 
tion of fuel, and wrecked aircraft. 

James J. Haccerty, JR. 
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The requirements of safety have had absolute priority 


in the design and construction of Saab Scandia. Speed ° 
has been balanced to flying quality, flying weight to 


climbing capacity; indeed, all the high qualities of the 


AVERAGE CRUISING ALTITUDE - FEET 


Scandia have been balanced for topflight performance 
with absolute safety as the guiding factor. No effort has 


been spared to make the Scandia the essence of safety! 


SVENSKA AEROPLAN AKTIEBOLAGET °* SAAB AIRCRAFT COMPANY °* SWEDEN 
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SAE Engineers Look Ahead: 





Jet Transports 


OPERATIONS—MAINTENANCE 





Face Major 


Hurdle in Traffic Control 


By Wr.1aM D. PERREAULT 


The possibility of the airlines operat- 
ing jet transports in regular schedules 
in 1955 will depend on the developments 
in air traffic control rather than in the 
ability of engineers to design, and 
factories to produce, jet propelled trans- 
ports. Furthermore, the problems asso- 
ciated with adapting jet engines to the 
present day or tentative 1955 model 
traffic control strengthens the belief that 
compounded reciprocating engines may 
have an important place in the future. 

At the recent meeting of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers in Los Angeles, 
a panel of prominent engineers dis- 
cussed the characteristics which would 
be desirable in jet powered, long range 
transports such as might be used in 
1955. The major conclusion apparent 
from reviewing the results is that the 
designers and the operators are not in 
accord either as to the needs or the 
possibilities. 

Although the discussion was to be 
based on consideration of a 50-100 pas- 
senger airplane cruising at 400 mph. 
W. W. Davies of United Air Lines, dur- 
ing the first session proposed reducing 
passenger capacity to 48 and cruising 
speed to 330-360 mph. In turn, C. L. 
Johnson of Lockheed claimed that the 
1955 transport would cruise .at speeds 
over 500 mph and that the 400 mph 
figure was strictly a 1950 project. He 
visualized a 150,000 pound aircraft 
cruising at 530 mph at 37,500 feet alti- 
tude with a range of 3,500 miles. 

This difference in views clearly divided 


the operations people from the manu- 
facturers. Some reasons for this are 
apparent. A. V. Roe Limited of Canada 
recently announced test flights of the 
C.102 jet airliner scheduled for early 
next spring. In Britain, work on jet 
transports is well advanced. There is 
little question that the design engineer- 
ing, both in powerplants and aircraft, 
has reached a stage where jet powered 
airplanes are feasible and speeds and 
weights are likely to be a matter of the 
individual manufacturer’s preference. 


No Easy Task. The airline people look 
ahead to numerous operations problems 
unique to the jet transport. As indicated 
by D. Gerdan, chief engineer of Allison, 
the jet transport is not practical in 
weights below 80,000 to 120,000 pounds 
for domestic operation. This is too large 
for the traffic volume which present day 
signs indicate will be available for. this 
type transportation. 

Although little has been said of the 
problem, it will take time to educate 
the traveling public to 500 mph speeds 
in their personal transportation. They 
enjoy the thought of the military forces 
having these speeds available, but are 
personally suspicious of them in their 
own travel. This was highlighted during 
the recent flights by representative in- 
dustry people in the TF-80’s, the Army 
Force’s two-place, 600 mph jet trainer. 
Even in this select group, discussion 
invariably turned to the “needless risk” 
involved in traveling at such speeds. 

How will the traveling public accept 
such speeds? This is an important and 
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unknown factor. Load factors in the 
early jet operation may well be quite 
low. 

Some of the manufacturers do not 
allow for the air traffic control prob- 
lems which the jet transport will pose 
in airline operation. They realize that 
jet engines must be operated at optimum 
altitudes but are reluctant to adjust 
their pace in design to the traffic control 
problems resulting from this character- 
istic. This might be commendable to- 
ward ultimate production of an ideal 
jet transport; however, the airlines know 
that four or five months out of each 
year they suffer financial reverses which 
are directly related to the inability of 
present day systems to handle the sched- 
uled volume of traffic arriving at the 
airport during bad weather operations. 


Control Problems. A clever presen- 
tation of many of the traffic control 
problems brought about by the jet 
transports was prepared by W. T. 
Dickinson of Douglas Aircraft Co. and 
printed in an SAE paper almost a year 
ago. The facts appear more timely today 
than they did at that time. Dickinson 
based his study on a hypothetical jet 
transport with a takeoff weight of 76,600 
pounds and an empty operating weight 
of 40,400 pounds. Powered by four jet 
engines with a maximum continuous 
thrust rating of 4,960 pounds and cruis- 
ing at approximately 500 mph, this air- 
plane was compared with the DC-6 in 
some aspects. Some of the results are 
worthy of consideration here. 

In planning a jet transport flight the 
pilot would have to know in advance 
at what altitude he would be able to fly 
since the fuel requirements vary directly 
with increased altitudes. Cruising at 
35,000 feet, fuel consumption of the jet 
engines is 18% less than at 10,000 feet 
altitude. In present day operations there 
is a very slight difference in fuel con- 
sumption at altitude and it is on the 
safe side. 

The pilot of the jet plane would have 
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THE JET ENGINE powered transport, the. fuel consumption 
es 18%, between sea level and 36,000 feet. 
isual reference to what this change does to the payload of 
airliner as compared to a parallel operation with the DC-6. 
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THE INCREASED FUEL consumption resulting from low altitude 

operation with the jet airliner is emphasized by this comparative chart 

of reserve fuel requirements for the jet transport and the DC-6. 
The advantage clearly lies with the DC-6 at low altitudes. 
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to be assigned a specific take-off time 
before leaving the ramp since a delay 
of as little as 10 minutes at the end of 
the runway, during which time engine 
operation is at minimum thrust, would 
cost 700 pounds of fuel. This compares 
with 140 pounds of fuel consumed by 
the DC-6 during a like period. 
Although it might be possible to com- 
pensate for the amount which would 
be burned off in this period by increased 
fuel loads, it is likely that the physical 
limitations of the airplane will restrict 
this practice. Considering the maximum 
capacity of an airplane of this type as 
3,650 gallons, the 10-minute hold would 
produce a range penalty of 3-54%%. 
Meanwhile the jet transport operating 
from fields with conventional aircraft 
would present problems during the 
waiting interval. Velocity of the jet 
engine exhaust 35 feet behind the en- 
gine is 100 mph and the temperature of 
the gases would be 180 degrees F. The 
area thus affected is six feet in diameter 
for each engine and in the event that 
it became necessary to use rated thrust 
for turning, the area affected would ex- 
tend to 65 feet aft of the engine. 


High Altitude Needed. Take-off of 
this aircraft would be quite normal. 
However, if the trip were to be less 
than 250 miles long, the entire trip 
would be spent in climbing to the 
optimum altitude and descending again. 
In turn the exorbitant fuel consumption 
at lower altitudes would prohibit lower 


altitude flights. If the jet transport were 
flying 750 miles and planned for a fuel 
reserve to carry the ship 200 miles be- 
yond the destination, total fuel weight 
for operation at 35,000 feet would be 
22,360 pounds but if the altitude were 
reduced to 10,000 feet the fuel require- 
ments would rise to 36,950 pounds or 
14,590 pounds additional. It is interesting 
to note on the graph (see page 27) 
that this sum exceeds the total possible 
payload. 

Theoretically, the power might be re- 
duced to a maximum range condition at 
lower altitudes but, in doing so, speed, 
the prime advantage of the jet transport, 
would be reduced to a point 7% above 
that of the DC-6. 

Since fuel consumption increases with 
decreasing altitudes and the jet aircraft 
will normally start to let down some 
175-200 miles from its destination, the 
jet pilot should know if the airport is 
unable to handle the flight due to 
weather and congestion prior to starting 
his descent. Realizing that the fuel re- 
serve is calculated for consumption at 
a given altitude, consider that the re- 
serve fuel for a jet aircraft grossed at 
63,600 pounds would be 9,400 pounds if 
used at 36,000 feet but 12,800 pounds if 
at 10,000 feet. 

This means that in the above case 
where the pilot has to lower to 10,000 
feet altitude before using the reserve, 
the 200 mile range anticipated at the 
higher altitude is reduced to 147 miles 


reduced to 33 minutes. This is five times 
the fuel reserve required for the DC-§ 
yet the DC-6 can fly 39% longer on 
the reserve. The jet will fly 16% farther 
on the reserve. Comparative safety of 
the reserve would depend on the opera- 
tional problem present, holding or use 
of an alternate airport. 


Limitations. Since traffic control lanes 
necessarily converge on the airport the 
lane width would be affected by the jet 
airliner’s speed and consequent diameter 
of turn. At 495 mph and using a 15- 
degree bank, the lane would have to be 
23 miles wide or if a turn were to be 
permissible in either direction a 46- 
mile lane would be necessary. In turn 
the time element in which the pilot 
would have to act is very small. He is 
traveling over 8 miles per minute and 
would traverse the 23 miles in less than 
three minutes. 

In landing the jet aircraft would be 
confronted with runway length limita- 
tions. As expressed by a Lockheed rep- 
resentative, “Are we going to use 
grappling hooks, reverse JATO, or 180- 
degree jet deflectors to provide reverse 
thrust” with which to facilitate landings 
on wet or iced runways. 

Although the RTCA target system of 
traffic control will enable safe operation 
of transports at these speeds and alti- 
tudes with assurance of predetermined 
landing times, the present and interim 
systems are inadequate for the task. 
The manufacturers’ express optimism 
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OPERATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS of the jet transport are shown clearly in this chart 
which plots range, fuel consumption and fuel reserve at three different altitudes. 


that the program might be speeded: up 
to accommodate the jet transport but 
the program presently appears well 
planned with little if any slack which 
could be taken up. 

Jet transports are certainly around 
the corner. However, the use of jet 


transports in scheduled airline operation 
must await certain technical develop- 
ments in allied fields. American in- 
genuity can solve these problems, but 
people closely associated with the prob- 
lems feel that certain of them will be 
with us in 1960. 


Meariwhile, the NACA reports that 
fuel economies with the compounded 
reciprocating engine may well reach 
336 pounds of fuel per brake horse 
power and Curtiss-Wright indicates that 
propellers designed for 400 mph speeds 
have shown high efficiency at over 500 
mph. The single propeller used on the 
Curtiss-Wright T-35 turbo-prop engine 
is absorbing at least 5,000 bhp and pos- 
sibly the 10,000 bhp for which the engine 
is rated. 


More Changes at CAA 


Three more changes in CAA personne! 
have been announced with the appoint- 
ment of A. S. Koch as director of the 
Office of Program Planning and Evalu- 
ation and the appointment of J. S. Mar- 
riott to succeed him as director of the 
Office of Aviation Safety. In addition to 
these changes S. A. Kemp, formerly as- 
sistant regional administrator at Atlanta 
has been appointed director of the Office 
of Aviation Development. 

Koch will have charge of top level 
planning of domestic and international 
activities, planning and control of re- 
search and development projects. 

Marriott will assume the duties re- 
lated to inspection and certification of 
civil aircraft, the certification of avia- 
tion personnel and general aviation 
safety. He was formerly assistant ad- 
ministrator of CAA’s sixth region. 
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SALE eeeeeee 
and a - U* ITED recently experienced tread 


failures on three DC-6 tires caused 
by ply separation resulting from “over 
curing, incompatible tread compounds 
and possible malpractices” on the part 
of the recapper. Since recapping facili- 
ties of the major tire companies are not 
decentralized to provide territorial serv- 
ice, a number of airlines have turned to 
independent recapping agencies. Every 
phase of the agency’s tire servicing 
program should be double-checked be- 
fore working agreements are made. 
e 
Pan American Airways has reported a 
discrepancy in operation of the PB-10 
autopilot and the ILS cross pointer indi- 
cator brought about by CW transmis- 
sion. When CW is transmitted the auto- 
; r ; | pilot picks up signals which cause the 
Supplying an engine part or a special tool out of stock airplane to change direction and alti- 
when needed constitutes a sale. Doing this continuously, tude slightly and the localizer and glide 
month after month, and doing it swiftly and without a path needles moved noticeably. Until 
‘ , ; | further information is available these 
single reject .. . that is a SERVICE. | facts should be weighed carefully in 
There are many links in such a service. For example, | operational practice. 


AE&P performs these functions: : 








The SA-8 flares used in most trans- 
Maintaining a huge, three-warehouse-full inventory of Pratt — mag tee 4 a pny es oe a : 
& Whitney and Wright engine parts and special tocls . . . en + ang ey will not Paes . ry 
thi needed. The flare comes as a hermetical- 

@ most comprehensive inventory of its kind in the world. | ly sealed can with a small ring on the 
Inspection to factory standards . . . every port guaranteed | side. Several airlines found recently that 
new and in perfect condition. maintenance personnel had hooked up 

the striker cable to this hook which 


Preserving and packaging to highest export standards .. . simply holds a safety seal over the 
accurate marking in accordance with customer requirements. actual cable used to set off the flare 

| action. Thus, if the flare were released, 
DELIVERY ON TIME . . . EVERY TIME it would not be ignited but would fall 


Providing technical and specialized service to solve problems dead weight to the earth. When instal- 


of procurement and maintenance. ling flares, the ring on the side of the 
SA-8 should be pulled to remove the 


cover over the striker cable and then 
Instead of a series of single sales, AE&P provides you this cable should be attached to the 


with a continuous service at substantial savings . . . a fare housing cover per manufacturer’ 
recommendations. Always check the 


dependable link in the long chain of operations neces- | manufacturer’s recommendations. 
sary to keep your planes flying safely and profitably. e 


Doing business on this basis is a pleasure! A gust lock now under developm 

Have you tried us yet? AB-107 | at Douglas for the DC-4 and DC-6 air 
planes would prevent take-offs with t/ 

lock engaged by limiting throttles to |: 


Write for AE&P's 55-page Catalog listi and tools f ; ; i 3 

ail Pratt & Whitney ond Wright dem on a | manifold pressures until the lock is : 

immediate shipment . . . write or wire today. engaged. At least one major airpla 
accident during attempted take-off ! 


U. $. RT REGISTRATION No. 2422 been attributed to gust lock action. 


Authorized Agent War Assets Administration aa 
The recent incident in which a hot « 


AIRCRAFT ENGINE AND PARTS 2:.3.°0.°3.0 2 
Constellation caught on fire emphasi7* 
CORPORATION ‘ the need for keeping vigilant watch ov 
the condition of plug-in connectio:s. 
There are direct plug-in units availa! ! 
for hot cup installations which elimin 
the use of a cord. These are simi 
to the units used on the hot cups 'n 


53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK © CABLE ADDRESS: AIRPARTS, NEW YORK | restaurants. 
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———————_SAFETY. 


Fire Resistant Fluid 


Skydrol, a fire resistant fluid for use 
in hydraulic systems has been developed 
by the Douglas Aircraft Co. and will be 
manufactured by Monsanto Chemical 
Co. Suitakle for use in systems with 
pressures of 5,000 pounds psi, the new 
fluid is light green in color and has a 
pleasant odor. During extensive testing 
the new fluid proved to have many de- 
sirable qualities lacking in present fluids. 

During tests in a special hydraulic 
system which simulated 4,000 flight 
hours, Skydrol provided such improved 
lubrication of the Vickers high pressure 
pump used in the system that wear was 
substantially reduced. Normally, after 
2,000 hours operation on this test ap- 
paratus with present day hydraulic fluids 
the pump would be beyond repair but 
following the 4,000 hour test with Sky- 
drol the pump was still usable. This 
was also represented in the decrease in 
weight loss experienced in the pump 
cylinder which went from 5.22 grams in 
187 hours on the test stand with a 
hydrocarbon oil to .29 grams after 1900 
hours testing with Skydrol. 

Tests which involved spraying Skydrol 
on a hot manifold (1300 degrees F.) and 
attempts to ignite with a welding torch 
a fluid stream sprayed through a small 
orifice proved that the new, chemically 
inert, ester based compound is more 
fire resistant than HS-1 which was es- 
tablished by the Aircraft Industries As- 
sociation as a reference fluid for fire 
resistant characteristics. 

Although Skydrol will not attack alu- 
minum, magnesium, copper, steel or 
other structural metals, it does affect 
natural rubber, synthetic rubber and 
neoprene causing volume changes in the 
gaskets and similar parts made of these 
materials. Another feature of this new 
fluid which may offer some difficulties is 
that it has a tendency to soften most in- 

ition such as is used on wiring. Use 
wire with nylon type insulation will 
come this difficulty. Indications are 
where hydraulic system plumbing 
ommonly located with loose or open 
lle wiring this characteristic would 
letrimental. 

‘igures on the weight and cost of this 

fluid have not been released. 


ethyl Bromide vs. CO: 


me engineers feel that the present 

for sealing cargo compartments to 
nt leakage of the fire extinguish- 
gent into the crew and passenger 
artments may provide a basis for 
f methyl bromide in place of CO:. 
1 for pound, methyl bromide is 
more effective than CO, and CAA 
izes the use of 8 pound of MB 
ace of one pound of CO.. CAA was 
imental in some 3,000 tests which 
led the effectiveness of methyl 
ide but the high toxicity of the 
t causeu them to restrict its use to 
le areas. 
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: . In this test, 
Fire Resistant HS-I—). 5... 
resistant fluid standard established by Air- 
craft Industries Association, is sprayed from 
an orifice and a welding torch held so that 
the flame is two inches away from the stream. 
In closer proximity to the stream, or farther 
away from orifice, test fluid bursts into 
flame but goes out when flame is removed. 


~ Now the facts show that CO, is also 


toxic and must be retained within the 
compartment in which it is released. 
Opinions vary widely as to the prac- 
ticability of sealing these compartments 
but CAA indicates that this move is 
most necessary. If the accomplishment 
of this end is possible, then it might also 
be possible to use MB since it is ac- 
knowledged as generally more effective. 
Although methyl bromide is subject to 
spontaneous combustion when allowed 
to mingle with aluminum for long peri- 
ods of time, there are many metals 
usable with methyl ktromide such as 
specially coated magnesium, steel and 
copper. 

Walter Kidde & Co., which has con- 
ducted more than 1600 tests on methyl 
bromide extinguishing systems, has fur- 
nished this type system for the B-36, 
P-61, the Martin Mars and the Canadian 


Under identical conditions to 
Skydrol—,,' under which the reference 
fluid was tested, Skydrol, the new Douglas- 
Monsanto hydraulic system fluid, fails to 
ignite even though the torch flame is brought 
into direct contact with the stream. Farther 
away from the orifice the torch will ignite 
the fluid but Skydrol extinguishes itself when 

the torch is removed. 


DC-4M. The British have used methy] 
Lromide quite widely and for some time 
without any reported accidents from the 
toxic nature of the agent. 

Pressure Advantage. Methyl bromide 
systems use nitrogen to pressurize the 
cylinders and expel the gas when the 
controls are operated. Bottle pressure 
averages 400 pounds as compared with 
several thousand pounds pressure in a 
CO, system. There is considerable feel- 
ing that much of the interflow between 
the various compartments of the trans- 
port type aircraft is due to the tremen- 
dous volumes and pressures associated 
with carbon dioxide system. At least one 
airline is considering reduction in CO, 
cepacity as an answer to the problem of 
cockpit CO: concentrations caused by 
this interflow. 

The lower pressures used in MB sys- 
tems plus the fact that temperature 








More than 





. 1,000 fires have been purposely started on this 
Planned Fire operating engine from a B-26 which Walter Kidde & Co. has 
been using in testing the relative merits of methyl bromide and other extinguishing 
agents. 
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changes have very slight effect on 
cylinder pressures make it possible to 
use thin walled storage cylinders which 
reduce the over-all weight of the fire 
extinguishing system installation by as 
much as 250 pounds on a four engine 
aircraft. To the weight conscious airline 
engineer this saving would justify con- 
siderable system modification if suitable 
means of isolating the compartments 
were found. 

Meanwhile further testing is being 
conducted by the Kidde company, the 
CAA, and the Army Air Force and like- 
lihood is that authorization will eventu- 
ally permit use of one pound of MB in 
place of two pounds of COs. The possi- 
bilities offered by methyl bromide are 
yet to be realized by commercial trans- 
ports in U. S. but its use by the military 
services will provide the incentive for 
further development and research by 
interested parties. 


OPERATIONS———-——_ 
N. Y. Winter Scheduling 


Effective Nov. 1 airlines operating into 
LaGuardia Field and Newark Airport 
will reduce scheduled operations to fit 
a pattern used so successfully during the 
winter season last year. Under this plan 
the number of in-bound and out-bound 
schedules per hour would be limited to 
13 and 12 flights respectively at La- 
Guardia and 11 in and 11 out of New- 
ark. 

American, TWA, United, Northwest, 
Capital and Eastern are effected by this 
schedule which will minimize the neces- 
sity of long holds during bad weather 
operation. The arrangement will elimi- 
nate the necessity of Northwest, Co- 
lonial-and Northeast operating into New- 
rak such as occurred in last year’s pro- 
gram. 


Route Checking 


In line with the present operational 
policies which stress use of naviga- 
tional aids and high altitude flights, the 
CAB has proposed a change in parts 40, 
41 and 61 of CAR to alter present fa- 
miliarization flight requirements for 
pilots and dispatchers. The new ruling, 
which would rescind Special Regulation 
323, would eliminate the present alti- 
tude limitation of 17,000 feet for sched- 
uled airline flights and modify other 
phases of the route qualifications. 

Existing regulations require that the 
pilot and dispatcher fly over the routes 
on which they are to serve to permit 
familiarization with the terrain. Fligh‘s 
now operate at altitudes which min'- 
mize the value of terrain familiarizati: 
and use navigational aids rather thao 
visual checks. 

All dispatcher familiarization fligh:s 
would be eliminated and pilot chec' 
flights would be unnecessary when t!'< 
pilot is thoroughly familiar with the 
airports associated with the route. 
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——NEW EQUIPMENT————— 
PAC Test Stand 


Designed for testing hydraulic pumps 
with capacities up to 3,000 pounds pres- 
sure and flow up to 10 gallons per 
minute, a new test stand manufactured 
by the Pacific Airmotive Corp. is now 
available to the industry. The variable 


drive featured on the PA 931-CX test 
stand permits infinite speed variation 
from 0-4500 rpm and electrical instru- 
ments provide an accurate indication of 
horsepower delivered to the pump under 
test. 

This compact unit can be used to 
check break-in, temperature rise, ca- 
pacity, power input, seat leakage, and 
final run. Rated power is 15 hp with 
an allowable overload of 18 hp. Flow- 
meters may be flush mounted without 
extra cost. Additional information from 
Pacific Airmotive Corp., 2940 N. Holly- 
wood Way, Burbank, Calif. 


High Speed Countersinks 


A new line of high speed steel, spiral 
countersinks has been announced 
Aero Tool Co., 6930 Avalon 
Los Angeles 3, Calif. The use of 
lutes increases the working area 
nds to minimize chatter and in- 
smooth cut through shearing 
Cutters are available in 34”, 14” 
diemeters with 4%” shanks, and 
| 1” diameters with %” shanks 
le angles are 60 degrees, 82, 90, 
1 others. 


el Towmotor 


1otor Corp. is offering scale- 
fork lift trucks to plant manage- 
1en at a cost of $1.50 each for use 
ining floor requirements. This is 
ing with the trend toward three 
onal model planning of new in- 

facilities and will enable the 
program the most effective an 
ical materials handling routes. 
ts for models should be addressed 
motor Corp., 1226 East 152 St.. 
und 10, Ohio. 
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Plastic Spray 


A new product of the Foster and 
Kester Co. is the self-contained sprayer 
of plastic which enables the user to 
apply a smooth coating of plastic of 
any thickness to any clean surface by 
merely pressing a button on the top of 
the container. Called Krylon, the new 
protective coating is being used on ig- 
nition system wires, for waterproofing, 
to prevent corrosion and retard dis- 
ccloration. Krylon is colorless and light 
weight and may be removed easily by 
use of a special solvent available from 
the manufacturer. Further information 
may be obtained from Foster and Kester 
Co., Inc., Philadelphia 32, Penna. 


Metal Turning Lathe 


A new metal turning lathe for the 
aviation mechanic and model plane 
builder, combining standard lathe fa- 
cilities with the specialized features of 
the jeweler’s lathe, has been put into 
production by Small Machines, Inc. of 
Los Angeles. The new lathe, known as 
the DuoLathe, is only 10% in. long, 7% 
in. high and 3 3/24 in. deep. These 
measurements include a_ self-contained 
universal motor, mounted in the base. 

The lathe, including universal motor 
and all regular equipment, will be priced 
to sell for $149.50. Equipment includes 
foot rheostat, adjustable tailstock, tip- 
over. tool rest, headstock and _ tailstock 
centers, driver plate, headstock tapered 
and threaded sleeve, and power drive 
carriage with cross slide and tool post. 
The lathe has a speed range of from 100 
rpm to 3,000 rpm and is equipped with 
back gears which can increase its power 
as much as 20 times. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from Small Ma- 
chines, Inc., 2010 Sepulveda Blvd., West 
Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Heavy Duty Compressor 


The Electric Sprayit Co. of Sheboygan, 
Wis., has introduced a new heavy duty 





5 hp., two-stage compressor for com- 
mercial and industrial use. The com- 
pany has acquired manufacturing rights, 
inventory and tooling of the former 


Auto Compressor Co. of Wilmington, O. 
The new unit, made under these rights, 
features replaceable cylinders, improved 
flywheel design, cast flange type coolers 
and interchangeable intake and exhaust 
valve parts. The assembly includes 
centrifugal pressure release, V_ belt 
drive, air strainer, and silencers, auto- 
matic start and stop control and motor 
overload protection. 


Ground Power Units 


A new series of ground power units 
have been announced by the Industrial 
Electronics and Transformer Co. They 
are fully regulated rectifiers supplying 
current ranges from 5 to 10,000 amps 
at voltages from 10 to 500 volts. Shown 
in illustration below is a 28.5 volt unit 
rated at 1,000 amps for aircraft electrical 
system application on transports of the 
Constellation, DC-6, Convair Liner and 
Martin 2-0-2 class. 

These power units, which maintain 
voltage values within plus or minus % 
of 1% from no load to full load with 
10% change in supply line voltage, are 
cbtainable in all sizes in either station- 
ary or mobile form. Full details are 
available from Industrial Electronics and 
Transformer Co., 1801 East Slauson 
Avenue, Los Angeles 11, Calif. 














She Lockheed 


SL 
Sabuol Bomber 


Che Lockheed P2V Navy Bomber is 
well known for its ability to fly far- 
ther than any other plane in the 
world today. 
Not so well known is the effective- 
ness of the P2V for: 
Multi-engine training 
Strategic transport 
Long-range reconnaissance 
Sea search 
Tactical photography 
Aerial mine laying 
Torpedo action 
se are some of the many uses of 
Lockheed P2V Patrol Bomber, 
Navy's versatile holder of the 
\d’s long-distance nonstop flight 
rd (11,236 miles). 


»-OK TO LOCKHEED 
FOR LEADERSHIP 


Aacreft typ. 


Burbank, California 
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Operations ‘Weather’— 


At United Air Lines’ 
manager of UAL's weather service, reviews the weather 


Denver base, H. T. Harrison, 


maps and discusses past and existing weather data with operations personnel to arrive 
at predictions of things to come in the next 24 hour period. Hourly progress of weather 
fronts is traced by colored lights on the airways chart. 


—— METEOROLOGY 


UAL Weather Forecasts 


Potential delays due to bad weather 
along United Air Lines 10,700 miles of 
routes are being avoided by a new 
centralized weather information service 
now in operation at the Denver base. 
Each morning operations personnel hold 
a meeting where they review past wea- 
ther conditions, consider existing condi- 
tions and prepare forecasts for the day. 

In addition to the U. S. Weather Bu- 
reau forecasts, this special operational 
group is also informed by up to the 
minute weather reports coming in over 
the 23,000 miles of private teletype cir- 
cuits and telephone lines as well as by 
direct communications maintained with 
the weather facilities of the military 
services. Weather data radioed in by 
pilots enroute are also available to the 
group. By cancelling flights into areas 
which are likely to be closed in and by 
rerouting other flights avoidable delays 
will be reduced to a minimum. 


8 Weather Stations In Use 


Eight of the proposed 13 weather sta- 
tiens in the North Atlantic, first recom- 
mended by the North Atlantic Regional 
Air Navigation meeting in Dublin, have 
now been completed and are in opera- 
tion. The additional five stations which 
are to be operated by the United States 
will be put into operation during the 
next nine months. 

At least two ships are used in the 


maintenance of each station. They are 
maintained by participating countries in- 
cluding Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Canada, United States, France, Norway, 
Sweden, and the United Kingdom. Ire- 
land and Portugal do not maintain ships 
but have made monetary contributions 
to the program. 


BOAC Moves: British Overseas Air- 
ways Corp. has started the transfer of its 
maintenance base from Montreal to the 
United Kingdom. During this interval 
BOAC’S trans-Atlantic Constellation 
schedule will consist of four round-trips 
weekly. This represents the final phase 
in BOAC’s postwar reconversion in the 
Western Division. The Montreal base 
was established during the war as part 
of the Return Ferry Service. 


Tudors Back: Passenger service with 
Tudor IV aircraft has been resumed by 
British South American Airways on a 
once-weekly basis between London and 
Kingston, Jamaica, via Iceland, New- 
foundland, Bermuda and Nassau. The 
Tudor IV has not been used in pas- 
senger service since last February, when 
one was lost between the Azores and 


Bermuda. 


Brighten Tail Lights: Capital Air- 
lines has adopted a studded reflector 
designed by Charles Adler, Jr., and 
manufactured by the Grimes Manufac- 
turing Co. of Ohio for use in adding 
100% more light reflection from tail 
lights. This unit incorporates a para- 
bolic reflector concentrating more light 
to the rear in an. even distribution 
pattern. 
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Big Airports Look to Airlines 
For Greater Revenue Share 


By Kerrny SAunDERS 


The declared policy of the Airport 
Operators Council, which represents a 
score of the country’s larger airports, 
is one of friendliest co-operation with 
the airlines. But, if the Council achieves 
its aims, the airport before long will 
cease to be the “red-haired stepchild” 
of the air transportation industry. 

Such, at least, is one of the major 
goals of the AOC, as outlined by its 
executive secretary, Cyril T. Thompson, 
in an interview with American AviA- 
TION. 

“Airports have too long been taken for 
granted and not recognized as the im- 
portant element in the industry that 
they are,” said Thompson, who likes to 
point up this statement with the equa- 
tion: “airlines plus airways plus air- 
ports equal air transportation.” 

Thompson points out that airports, in 
trying to keep pace with the growth of 
air transportation, have become a big 
business—far bigger, in fact, than the 
airlines. 

At the end of 1947, he explains, out- 
standing capital stock of all the do- 
mestic trunklines aggregated only 
about $95,000,000 and total assets only 
about $395,000,000. But total invest- 
ment in airports before the Federal-aid 
airport program got started last year 
was $955,000,000, and by the time the 
present program terminates in 1955 the 
investment should run to over two 
billions of dollars. 


Airlines Small Business. “It will be 
seen from this,” the AOC official said, 
“that the airlines are really a small 
business compared to the airports they 
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1947—* year ago, October northeast wind and 

high flood tide completely inundated the 

eastern half of La Guardia Airport, New York, reaching to the edge 

of the terminal building and flooding parking lots as well as loading 

areas. When the waters receded, Port Authority crews had to re- 
move tons of debris before operations returned to normal. 


use. And the airports represent not 
only large investments but also very 
substantial operating and maintenance 
budgets. It takes a large payroll to 
keep a large commercial air terminal 
running smoothly, and its runways, 
taxiways, parking aprons and buildings 
in good repair. 

“To meet this payroll and other ex- 
penses, airport operators must obtain 
substantial revenues, and there are 
really only two sources open to them: 
revenues from the airlines in the form 
of landing fees and space rental 
charges, and non-airline revenues, as 
from parking lots, observation platforms, 
vending machines, restaurants and 
other concessions. Objective of the 
Council is to develop these latter reve- 
nues to the utmost, so that charges 
against the airlines may be reduced to 
a minimum.” 

AOC members recognize that the air- 
port is an integrated part of air trans- 
portation and is as much dependent upon 
the airline as the latter is on the air- 
port. Therefore, the Council’s ultimate 
goal, Thompson said, is to make 
enough money from concessions and 
other non-airline revenues to be able to 
charge an airline only $1.00 a year or 
some such nominal sum for use of an 
airport. He admitted, however, that 
attainment of this ideal was far in the 
future. 

Meanwhile, the airports must have 
more revenue, and some of it naturally 
will have to come from the airlines. 
But Thompson hastened to add that 
AOC is not plotting to “gang up” on 


the airlines, and he denied emphatically 


— 


that the Council was organized so that 
the airport operators could plan cop. 
certed action seeking to increase charges 
to the airlines. 

“We have no overall fiscal plan o 
policy,” he said. “We are banded to. 
gether for an exchange of ideas and 
information and for the development, ip 
the public interest, of air transport and 
air terminals. If Airport A develops a 
revenue plan that looks promising, we 
see that all AOC members are apprised 
of the full details, and then if Airport B 
or Airport C chooses to adopt a similar 
plan, that is their business. But we 
certainly have no concerted plan or 
campaign for getting more money out 
of the airlines.” 


Old Days Gone. Nevertheless, he 
continued, the airlines must come to 
recognize that the old days when mu- 
nicipalities fell over themselves to pro- 
vide airlines with space leases at ridicu- 
lously low figures in order to obtain 
desired air services are gone. 

“An airline has no right,” he declared, 
“to expect to pay only 50c per sq. ft 
per annum for its operations office at 
the airport, when it is paying perhaps 
$4.00 per sq. ft. for its downtown ticket 
office. This kind of thing obviously is 
unfair to the municipality and should 
ke corrected.” 

AOC would like to see charges made 
by airports to airlines brought more in 
line with the prevailing local rental 
rates for comparable space and facili- 
ties. Most municipalities, he said, can- 
not afford to “subsidize” airlines by 
furnishing them with space and serv- 
ices at less than cost. The _ airlines 
should pay fair and proper fees to the 
airports, he insisted, and then should 
seek to pass any increased costs to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board if unable 
themselves to absorb them. 

Thompson’s feeling is that airport use 
costs should be realistically reflected in 


Cam = 
a - . 
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One Year Later— 


last month failed to flood La Guardia. Holding back the flood 

waters of Flushing Bay is this million-dollar, two-mile long dike, 

28 feet wide and up to six feet high. It is completed at critically 
low parts and half finished elsewhere. 


For first time in four years, the com 
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airline revenue and expense state- 
ments and should be made a part of 
any presentation of costs upon which 
to base mail payments. This, he said, 
would tend to put “all airline subsidies 
into one basket.” 

Aside from the major problem of 
finance, the AOC is concerned with 
such matters as airport planning, con- 
struction, operation, maintenance and 
public service. Through its executive 
secretary and Washington representa- 
tive, it is maintaining liaison with the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, Air 
Transport Association, Post Office De- 
partment, Air Cargo, Inc., and other 
groups and agencies having to do with 
airport matters. 

At present, membership in the Air- 
port Operators Council is restricted to 
representatives of municipalities or 
other government units whose airports 
handle 1% or more of the scheduled 
air carrier traffic of the country, but 
plans are being formulated for creating 
a new class of membership that will 
bring a good many more airports into 
the Council. 


Illinois Airport Study 


A study that is expected to provide a 
base for the establishment of a state- 
wide system of airports to service IIli- 
nois aviation needs was completed a 
fortnight ago by the engineering firm 
of Smith, Hinchman and Grylls, Inc. 

Authorized by the State Department 
of Aeronautics, the report embraces all 
of the State of Illinois with the excep- 
tion of the Chicago metropolitan area, 
the “Quad Cities” (Moline, Rock Island, 
E. Moline, Ill, and Davenport, Iowa) 
metropolitan area, and the East St. Louis 
area, requirements of which were dealt 
with in previous surveys. 

The report proposes a total of 171 
airports to serve the survey area, 39 of 
them new fields. Of the 132 existing 
airports, it is recommended that 18 be 
expanded to a higher class designation, 
86 be improved, and 28 remain in es- 
sentially their existing form. 

Total estimated construction cost of 
the recommended airports and other 
aviation facilities is $36,100,000, of 
which $23,900,000 will be eligible for 
Feder participation under the Na- 
tional Airport Plan. The program 
would run until 1970. 

Other recommendations in the report 
call f an air marking system consist- 
ing of ‘76 visual air markers for private 
and r non-scheduled flight opera- 
Uons »ithin and to points outside the 
State entual installation of lighting 
and o facilities to permit adverse 
weat! flying through the entire air- 
Port stem; and extension of the 
weat! reporting system to be oper- 
ated a nominal cost to users. 


LA. io Buy Van Nuys Port 


By © 13 to 1 vote, the city council of 
Los An-eles approved acquisition of the 
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440-acre Metropolitan Airport at Van 
Nuys from the federal government for 
$1 and appropriated $203,787 for its im- 
provement and operation. The negative 
vote came from the councilman repre- 
senting the San Fernando Valley area 
where the airport is located. He said 
thousands of neighboring residents are 
protesting continuation of the airport. 
Under provisions of the agreement with 
the War Assets Administration, 62.5 
acres of the airport will be leased to 
the California National Guard. 

The Metropolitan Airport has a 6,000 
ft.-runway, but its principal value to 
the city lies in the two large hangars 
and paved ramp area constructed during 
the war by the Navy for use by Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. and now leased by 
Aviation Maintenance Corp. 


Denver Airport Bond Issue 


Having just finished using the pro- 
ceeds from a $700,000 airport bond issue 
voted in 1946, the City and County of 
Denver, Colo., was getting ready this 
month to begin spending a new issue 
of $1,750,000 approved recently by the 
voters. The money will be used to build 
an airline office administration building 
to house the five airlines based at 
Stapleton Airfield. 

The previous $700,000, supplemented 
by approximately $600,000 in Federal 
funds, was used to build a dual east- 
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west runway 8,500 feet long and gross- 
ing out at 120,000 Ibs., to rehabilitate the 
north-south runway, and to make addi- 
tions to the present terminal building. 
In addition, a $40,000 super service sta- 
tion is now being built on the field, 
bowling alleys and billard rooms costing 
$60,000 are to be opened early next 
year, and the authorities are negotiating 
for both a theater and a hotel. C. J. 
Lowen, director of aviation for the city 
and county, is in charge of the moder- 
nization program. 


Lample to Alaska: Chris M. Lample, 
21-year veteran with the CAA and re- 
cently director of its Air Navigation Fa- 
cilities Service, has assumed the duties 
of administrator of Alaska airports. With 
headquarters at Anchorage, Lample will 
supervise the construction of a Class 5 
airport at that point and a Class 4 air- 
port at Fairbanks and later will take 
over management of the two fields. 


Lodwick Airport: The municipal 
airport in Lakeland, Fla, has been 
officially named the Al Lodwick Air- 
port, honoring Albert I. Lodwick, who 
operated the Lodwick School of Aero- 
nautics there during the war years and 
who now uses the airport as headquar- 
ters for the Lodwick Aircraft Indus- 
tries, Inc. 
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Freight Case Reopened 


It had been thought that the bitterly- 
contested Air Freight Case was all over 
except for the decision, but members 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board were 
persuaded they should see another 
round before casting their votes. Ac- 
cordingly, on Oct. 21 the Board ordered 
reopening of the case for further hear- 
ing. 

Purpose of the hearing, which some of 
the certificated airlines had threatened 
to seek by court action if CAB wouldn’t 
voluntarily reopen the case, is to take 
further evidence as to the cargo oper- 
ations and financial fitness of the non- 
certificated all-cargo applicants. 

Feeling of the certificated carriers was 
that data more recent than those now 
in the record would greatly weaken the 
case for the all-cargo lines. The latter 
have had a tough year, financially, and 
their financial reports and balance sheets 
as of June 30 would hardly serve to 
inspire much confidence as to their fit- 
ness and ability to perform the sched- 
uled cargo operations for which they 
are seeking certification. 

Special reports filed by the freight 
carriers as required by CAB last spring 
and quarterly reports filed under the 
Board’s Economic Regulation 202.1 were 
put in the record by stipulation. How- 
ever, validity of these had been at- 
tacked by United Air Lines and others 
on the ground that several parties had 
never consented to it. CAB held that 
the stipulation was valid, in full force 
and effect and binding upon all parties, 
but it did provide for cross-examina- 
tion on these reports in the reopened 
hearing. 

Data Wanted. The reopening order 
listed the following items to be received 
in evidence in further hearings from 
both applicants and interveners: (1) by 
commodity classifications and by areas 
or specific points of origin and destina- 
tion, the total weight, ton miles and 
total number of cargo shipments (not 
including air express shipments) to- 
gether with such other data with re- 
spect to the tariff rates applicable to 
such shipments as the examiner may di- 
rect; (2) the numker of shippers served 
at each point served; (3) the average 
length of air haul for all shipments of 
cargo; (4) the tariffs applicable to 
cargo; (5) load factors in all-cargo air- 
craft in each direction on each flight; 
and (6) the cargo-tonnage carried in 
aircraft which also carried passengers, 
mail or express. Data are to cover 
representative periods in the year be- 
ginning Oct. 1, 1947. 

For the period Jan. 1, 1947, to Sept. 
30, 1948, the non-certificated applicants 
alone are to put in evidence: (1) quar- 
terly balance sheets and quarterly profit 
and loss statements, clearly segregating 
items attributable to transportation from 
items attributable to non-transportation 
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activities; and (2) evidence on the ex- 
tent to which demand service has been 
used in air cargo and the public re- 
sponse to such service. Additional evi- 
dence bearing on the present fitness, 
willingness and ability of non-certifi- 
cated applicants will also be received. 

Non-certificated applicants may con- 
tinue to fly scheduled services until the 
proceeding is finished. CAB repeated 
its intention to bring the prolonged Air 
Freight Case to a decision “in the 
shortest time possible.” 


Forwarder Fight Continues 


Less than a week after it became 
legal for some 54 freight forwarding 
firms to act as indirect air carriers 15 
certificated airlines jointly petitioned 
the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Chicago for a review of the CAB’s 
Freight Forwarder Case decision and 
asked for a stay of the order pending 
the review. 

Charging CAB with 17 specific in- 
stances of error, the airlines’ petition 
held, in general, that the Board had 
exceeded its powers, had neglected to 
make proper findings, and had miscon- 
strued and overlooked provisions of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act. 

The airlines contended further that 
CAB could not create forwarders by 
exempting them from certain of its 
regulations, and it had no power to 
direct airlines to renegotiate their con- 
tracts with the Railway Express Agency 
along the lines set down in the Board’s 
decision. 

Raising the point that CAB was not 
authorized to enter into an experiment 
“nationwide in scope and carried out by 
an unlimited number of experimenters,” 
the 15 airlines said in their petition that 
if the Freight Forwarder Case decision 
is allowed to stand, “there will be super- 
imposed on the existing air transport 
system ... a complete and duplicating 
system of indirect air carriers which 
will compete with the direct air carriers 
for air freight traffic.” 


Speed Advantage Lost. “The main 
function of the duplicate competitors 
will be to assemble and hold shipments 
and then to tender consolidated ship- 
ments for transportation by the peti- 
tioners at rates substantially less than 
the rates which would be paid for trans- 
porting the same property in the absence 
of assembly and consolidation,” said the 
petition. 

“The holding of shipments for con- 
solidation instead of sending them out 
on the first available plane will inevi- 
tably tend to reduce speed, which is the 
most important inherent advantage of 
air transportation as compared with sur- 
face transportation. Whether or not 
the superimposition of such a system in 
the field of air transportation shall be 
permitted presents a question of the 
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gravest importance to the air transport 
industry and to the public.” 


Ist Forwarder Tariff High 


Speculation as to what kind of rates 
the newly-approved air freight for. 
warders would charge had been wide- 
spread ever since CAB okayed for. 
warder operations in late September 
A fortnight ago, the first forwarder tar- 
iff was filed, and it looked high 

The tariff, filed by Emery Air Freighi 
Corp., of New York, consisted of thre 
parts—a rules tariff, a Blue Ribbo 
Service tariff and an expedited servic 
tariff. Under the Blue Ribbon tariff, ; 
pickup and delivery service available 
at any hour on any day is offered at ; 
premium rate. Weight breaks are pro- 
vided at 5-pound increments from 1# 
to 200 lbs., and in 10-lb. increments 
above 200 pounds. The expedited serv- 
ice tariff does not list as many points a 
Blue Ribbon and provides 50-lb. breaks 

In general Emery’s quoted rates ap- 
peared higher than those available di- 
rect from the airlines. For example 
United Air Lines’ rate between New 
Haven, Conn., and Los Angeles, woul 
be $25.50 per 100 lbs. plus a small pick- 
up and delivery charge, whereas Emery’ 
Blue Ribbon service rate between the 
same points, including pickup and de- 
livery, would be $45.50 per 100 lbs. 


Freight Rates Nipped 


The CAB thought it had put an eni 
to “unlimited rate cutting on a purely 
competitive basis” in the air cargo field 
last April 22 when it set new minimum 
rates applicable to certificated and non- 
certificated carriers alike and directed 
the airlines to work out their own rate 
structures above the floor, if at a 
possible. 

After holding the line pretty well fo 
nearly six months, with all but a few 
specific commodity rates around the 
20c-a-ton-mile level, a number of th 
airlines felt an urge to bring thelr 
general rate level down to the allowable 
minimums of 16c per ton mile for th 
first 1,000 ton miles of any shipment an 
13c per ton mile for volume in exces 
of 1,000 ton miles for any shipment. 

They proposed to accomplish this b! 
filing new tariffs extending special com- 
modity rates to nearly all categories ® 
cargo and by increasing the numbe 
of specific points between which sua 
tariffs would be applicable. 

On Oct. 18 CAB placed air freigh! 
tariffs of nine carriers under # 
day suspension and ordered an © 
vestigation of their lawfulness. Airliné 
whose proposed freight tariffs in toto “ 
in part were affected by the investig 
tion order included American, Capit# 
Delta, Northwest, TWA, United, Wes 
ern, The Flying Tiger Line, and Slic 
Airways, the two latter being no 
certificated all-cargo carriers. 

Hearing on the rate structures * 
scheduled for Nov. 29. 
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"T put the Businessman's 


Airline to work 


while my foremen 


went to school" 


“What a spot for a plant manager! In 
our peak season, ten foremen ordered 
back to the Home Office for a day’s 
special training! Why, the trip would 
have tied them up for three days. Good 
thing | remembered that TWA ad. 


WAY OVER THE OCEAN. if you're bound 
d on business, TW A's strategic routes 
ast Skyliners can save you weeks on 
ay. And TWA’s new round-trip trans- 
tic fares are lower than ever before! 
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“Their fast schedules impressed me. ““Now the Home Office thinks I’m an 


I checked . . . found TWA had just 


efficiency expert! Twodays’ travel saved. 


the service I needed plus a new group No hotel bills or extra meals. The men 
rate that saved me 20% on the fare. liked TWA’s comfort and were home 
Foremen left the morning of the meet- the same night. How’s that for putting 
ing, flew back at the end of tne day. the Businessman’s Airline to work!”’ 





Just the ticket for business travel 


P.S. Ship anywhere by 
TWA AIR CARGO. 
Fast, dependable, sur- 
prisingly low cost. Call 
your international 
freight forwarder or 
nearest TWA office. 





TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
U.S.A. EUROPE > AFRICA-ASIA 














Fare Weather Fairer 


There were still a few unsettled spots 
in the airline fare situation as October 
drew to a close, but the situation gen- 
erally was quieter than it had been a 
few weeks before, when the wind 
seemed to be blowing in all directions 
at once. 

Recent fare developments included the 
following: 

An additional carrier—Northwest Air- 
lines—asked CAB permission to file on 
short notice a family discount tariff, ap- 
plicable to travel on Mondays, Tues- 
days and Wednesdays. Permission was 
granted, tariff was filed, the Board ap- 
proved, and the family-fare plan went 
into effect on NWA’s system Oct. 25. 

Colonial Airlines announced excur- 
sion fares offering reductions of 20% 
on round-trip tickets between all U. S. 
and Canadian route points for pas- 
sengers who could arrange departures 
on Tuesdays or Wednesdays, with re- 
turns on any days except Fridays or 
Sundays, within a 30-day period. Tariff 
was to become effective Nov. 1. 

The CAB, meanwhile, had shown in- 
terest in finding out just how family 
excursion fares work out in practice. 
It ordered American Airlines, originator 
of the plan, to report within 30 days 
after the end of each month (1) the 
number of family groups originating 
under the plan; (2) the number of pas- 
sengers traveling at half-fare under the 
plan; (3) total passenger miles flown 
by fare-plan passengers, and (4) total 
revenues received from passengers using 
the plan. 

In_ addition, American must file 
monthly reports on total passenger 
miles traveled, including fare-plan mile- 
ages, over its domestic routes by days 
of the week, and an estimate of the 
number of passenger miles traveled by 
days of the week for a period or periods 
before the family plan went into effect. 
The Board expected to use the reports 
as a basis for analyzing the effect of the 
family-fare plan on traffic and revenues 
“and related matters.” 


UAL Complains. Capital Airlines 
on Oct. 15 refiled its New York-Chicago 
“Sky Coach” 4c-a-mile tariff, after hav- 
ing been denied permission to put it 
into effect on one-day notice. The re- 
filed tariff was to become effective Nov. 
12, unless disapproved, but on Oct. 22 
the Board granted Capital permission to 
refile to put it into effect on 10 days’ 
notice. This was done and the com- 
pany hoped to inaugurate the coach- 
type reduced-rate service this week. 

United Air Lines had filed a complaint 
labeling the sky-coach tariff as “un- 
just, unreasonable and unduly discrimi- 
natory.” It pointed out that Capital has 
pending a petition for amendment of its 
certificates to permit unrestricted or 
one-stop New York-Chicago service and 
hinted “that Capital chose the N. Y.- 
Pittsburgh-Chicago route for its experi- 
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Teleflight— ©!2i"'"9 a “first” in airline history, Capital Airlines offered television 

coverage of recent world series games to passengers on its non-stop “Con 

stitution" flight from Chicago to Washington. Company plans to extend television service 
to all Capital DC-4's, 





ment in an effort to -tuild up a traffic 
record between those points for use in 
its certificate case.” 

CAB on Oct. 26 suspended group 
travel plans (offering 20% discounts) 
of American, Mid-Continent, South- 
west, and TWA. It ordered an investi- 
gation to determine lawfulness of the 
tariffs. Action was taken on complaint 
filed by United. The suspension runs 
for 90 days, from Nov. 1 through next 
Jan. 29. 


Award for Capital: The 1948 “best 
of industry” award in the direct mail 
field was awarded to Capital Airlines 
last month by the Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association. Capital’s direct mail 
program was conceived by James W. 
Austin, director of traffic and sales, and 
executed by Joseph E. Montgomery III, 
art director of the airline. It consisted 
entirely of postcards and was directed 
to convention travelers and _ special 
groups. 

WAL Promotion: Approximately 10,- 
000 persons, of whom 2,800 were first- 
flighters, rode in Western Air Lines’ 
Convair “49er” during the recent six- 
weeks promotional campaign conducted 
at 10 cities on the company’s route sys- 
tem. 





See Next Issue 
Highlights of the annual con- 
vention of the American Society 
of Travel Agents held in Savan- 
nah, Ga., Oct. 18-23, will appear 
in the Nov. 15 issue of American 
AVIATION. 











————PASSENGER SERVICE—— 


Video Goes Flying 


Mixed passenger reactions and certain 
technical problems attended the first air- 
line television reception last month, but 
Capital Airlines, which pioneered this 
new passenger service, was encouraged 
to go further with it. 

The service had been planned for sev- 
eral months by Capital engineers and 
the Philco Corp. distributor in Wash- 
ington. The inaugural “teleflight” was 
made Saturday, Oct. 9, on two of the 
airline’s blue-ribbon flights, the “Presi- 
dent” and the “Constitution,” Washing- 
ton-Chicago and Chicago-Washington 
nonstops. 

First programs seen were a World 
Series game and the last half of the 
Notre Dame-Michigan State football 
game, and the passengers were enthu- 
siastic. Reaction to non-sports programs 
received on the planes on subsequent 
days was mixed. Some passengers, 
principally mothers traveling with 
babies, objected that the programs i 
terfered with sleep, but most comm 
were favorable. 


Going in All DC-4's. As a res 
Capital decided to broaden the s¢« 
in the next few months to all its DC-4's 
Television has not yet been feasible in 
cities on Capital’s routes from Rich- 
mond south, but otherwise the airiine’s 
territory is pretty well blanketed with 
video stations. Ten minutes after av- 
ing Washington, a Capital plane cad 
pick up Cleveland. TV stations a‘ 
troit, Chicago, Minneapolis-St. 
Pittsburgh, Washington, and Rich 
assure a continuity of reception o: 
majority of Capital’s flights. 
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nee television waves travel on a 
ght line, reception in a plane is 
rally good because of the lack of 
ructions. One problem that has to 
icked, though, is that of vibration. 
vibration of four powerful engines, 
ile not particularly noticeable to pas- 
ers, tends to cause a “shimmy” in 
the video at times. 

It is believed this can be corrected 
through shock-mounting the receivers, 
in much the same manner as automobile 
radios are shock-mounted. Philco engi- 
neers are at work on this. problem and 
expect to overcome it without adding 
appreciably to the cost of the sets. 

Other airlines are studying the feasi- 
bility of installing television on four- 
engined equipment operating over routes 
where continuous reception is possible, 
but most probably will wait a while be- 
fore doing so. 


—————ADVERTISING 


Co-op Display Program 

There’s hardly a day but that at least 
one retail store window in each city 
on Mid-Continent Airlines’ system fea- 
tures a cooperative display placed by 
MCA sales personnel. And therein lies 
a story of an experimental program 
which in less than a year boosted 
MCA’s co-op displays by 500% 

The program was conceived and put 
into effect in January by Len Jueng- 
ling, MCA supervisor of advertising, and 
Jack Kirk, display advertising represen- 
tative. It features several types of dis- 
play material most wanted by retailers. 

With a limited budget appropriation 
for the program, the division conducted 
a preliminary survey among retailers to 
determine the types of material most 
in demand for display purposes. Most 
expressed preference was for small stock 
items capable of utilization in many sizes 
and ‘vpes of displays and with various 
kin if merchandise. 

H ing the list of “wants” were 
pho: -raphie blowups, including airline 
tra shots, scenic presentations ot 
areas, and “human interest” 
pic of vacationers and business 
tray s. Second in demand were model 
airy s. These and the blowups com- 
pr e bulk of the material in MCA’s 
dis units. Other material in the kits 
inc cutout planes, MCA insignia 

ps showing the routes of Mid- 
nt and connecting air carriers 
iterials are added to the basic 
ch month. 
the kits were distributed, speciai 
ion was given to all traffic and 
‘rsonnel working on the co-op 
both through letters and 
personal coaching. Sales per- 
accompanied a member of the 
ing division to different stores, 
the latter arranged and helped 
cooperative window displays. 
point in the program was the 


vac } 
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minimum quotas of displays 
should appear each month. 


Practically every city has met or | 


exceeded its quota each month since the 


first of the year, with the result that | 


the experiment is now to be made into 
a long-range program of Mid-Continent’s 
advertising division. Juengling and Kirk 
says it’s inexpensive advertising—but 
effective. 


Selling the Kids 


Mount Vernon, Wash., a small station 
on West Coast Airlines’ Route 77, prob- 
ably has more youthful aviation en- 
thusiasts per 1,000 population than any 
town in the country, as a result of an 
unusual promotion staged by WCA and 
a group of the town’s leading merchants 

The plan was simple, but effective. 
On an entry blank obtained free of 
charge from any of the sponsoring 
stores, boys and girls from six to 12 
years of age merely had to write in 
50 words or less on “Why I would like 
an airplane ride on the West Coast 
Scenic-Liner” and turn their entries in 
to the local newspaper, the Daily Herald. 

Each week for four weeks, the au- 
thors of the 10 best entries were given 
a free round-trip ride on a WCA DC-3 
to Bellingham, a 17-minute flight each 
way. Also, a West Coast Airlines 
Junior Pilot card went to each en- 
trant. 


Nearly every boy and girl entered, | 


and not just one week but each of the 
four weeks of the contest. The lucky 
40, of course, were the envy of their 
schoolmates. 


———— NEW SERVICES 


Pan American Airways has resumed its 
daily nonstop service between New York 


and London after a discontinuance of | 


several months. PAA on Oct. 16 began 
operating a daily round-trip Convair 
service between Miami and San Juan. 


Western Air Lines resumed service to 
Palm Springs, Calif., on Nov. 1, flying 
two round-trips daily between Los 
Angeles and the desert resort. 


Trans World Airline has set Dec. 1 as 
target date for start of service to Zurich, 
Switzerland. 


WAL 's ‘Oil Scout’: Western Air 
Lines on Oct. 15 inaugurated a direct 
flight from Denver to Lethbridge, Al- 
berta, Canada, with connections to and 
from Calgary and Edmonton via Trans- 
Canada Air Lines. The flight serves 
Cheyenne, Casper and «Sheridan, Wyo- 
ming, and Billings, Lewistown, Great 
Falls and Cut Bank, Mont. It is named 
“The Oil Scout” in recognition of the 
volume of business the petroleum in- 
dustry gives to WAL. Connections at 
Denver with other carriers lead to the 
oil centers of Oklahoma and Texas. 
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establishment for each MCA city of | 
which | 


FOR 
SALE 


DOUGLAS DC-3 
AIRPLANES 


—by a domestic scheduled 
air line 





®@ Equipped with Wright R-1820-G-102 Engines. 


@ In good condition, having been carefully main- 
tained in accordance with highest standards 
for scheduled passenger air line service. 


@ Available for delivery within ten days of 
date of sale. 





These airplanes are equipped for 21 
passengers and ore available for 
immediate inspection. 


Complete information, together with a 
very attractive quotation, available 
immediately upon request. 


Address all inquiries to 
P. O. Box No. 1367 Grand Central Station 
New York 17, N. Y. 





EACH ONE 
IN THESE EIGHT, GREAT 
SOUTHERN CITIES 





in Atlanta « THE ANSLEY 


doe Crocy, Monager 


in Birmingham + THE TUTWILER 


ira Patton, Moneger 


in Montgomery + THE JEFFERSON DAVIS 


Homer Spive, Manager 


in Nashville « THE ANDREW seeuenall 


Leon Womble, Manager 


in “'~-~ Orleans « THE ST. CHARLES 
J. J. (Mike) O'Leary, Vice Pres. & Mgr. 


in Savannah « THE SAVANNAH 


George Fowler, Moneger 


in Louisville « THE KENTUCKY 


domes E. Rushin, Moneger 
in Greensboro « THE 0. HENRY 
, Nolan Williams, Manager 

e 


Carling Dinkler, 
President 
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Honor graduate 


Major examinations are over for the 
Boeing Stratocruiser, and the big 
transport has passed them with fly- 
ing colors. With functional and 
reliability tests completed, the Strato- 
cruiser received its Approved Type 
Certificate from the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, 


The Stratocruiser has proved itself 
in one of the most rigorous testing 
programs ever given a new-type trans- 
port plane. For three years Boeing 
test pilots and engineers have been 
flying the great twin-deck ships, first 
in their military prototype phase, 
then in their present, more powerful 
form, with instruments recording 
every detail of hundreds of exacting 
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tests. Finally, in the CAA “examina- 
tions” Stratocruisers day. after day 
for seven months have flown thou- 
sands of miles at varying altitudes 
and under all kinds of weather, take- 
off and landing conditions. 

All of Boeing’s unparalleled ex- 
perience in 4-engine design is in this 
airplane. All the hundreds of millions 
of miles flown by its predecessors, 
the staunch B-17 and Superfortress, 
the ocean-spanning 314 Clipper and 
Stratoliner, have contributed to its 
speed, stamina, and dependability. 

Delivery to Boeing’s airline cus- 
tomers will start very shortly — and 
soon the Stratocruiser will take its 
place as first lady of the skies. 








Here’s why these airlines chose Boeing 

Stratocruisers as their new fleet queens: 

1 Outstanding passenger appeal —spacious- 
ness and comfort. 


Superior flight characteristics and depend- 
able performance 


integrity and equipment research. 


Greoter speed and payload, easier mainte 
nance, resulting in low operating cost. 


3 Increased safety through proved structural 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATIO!: 
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Latin America Market Open 
For Sale of Military Planes 


Four manufacturers of military air- 
craft—Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Republic 
Aviation Corp., North American Avia- 
tion, Inc., and Fairchild Airplane and 
Engine Corp.—suddenly had a new 
market opened for their military planes 
when the State Department informed 
them that they are free to export four 
types of Air Force planes to countries 
in this hemisphere. 

The four planes are the Lockheed 
F-80 and Republic F-84, both first line 
jet fighters, the North American F-82 
Twin Mustang, and the Fairchild C-82 
Packet. Under the export release, which 
has Air Force approval, the companies 
can sell these planes in any quantity to 
Latin American countries which request 
them, although the Air Force will have 


a last look at the sale to determine 
whether it is in the interests of na- 
tional security. 


A spokesman for Fairchild Aircraft 
Division said that the release order 
would not have any great effect on Fair- 
child’s export sales. It was pointed out 
that production on the C-82 has been 
shelved to permit production of a later 
model Packet, the C-119. In order to 
buy Packets, the customer will have to 
buy enough of them to make the activa- 
tion of a new production line profitable, 
which is probably beyond the means of 
most of the potential customers. 

Lockheed, Republic and North Ameri- 
can, however, are all in full scale pro- 


duction on their fighter planes and could 
probably meet any purchase requests. 
e observers were concerned with 
the security aspects of the release. Al- 
though each sale will be scrutinized 
carciully to make sure that none of the 
pu ses find their way into the wrong 
cou tries, there is no guarantee that 
our hemispheric neighbors will not re- 
se 1.e planes. And although there has 
be a lot of information printed as to 
h far advanced the Russians are in 


ai ft development, they would prob- 
a be extremely happy to get their 
h on the three fighter aircraft. 

of importance is the matter of 
tl et engines involved. The engine 
v powers the F-84, the Allison J-35, 
classified as restricted material 
ur Air Force and has not yet been 
-d for commercial use in the U. S. 
models of the F-80 also use a 
re ted engine, the Allison J-33-23. 


$! » Millions Available 


‘raft manufacturers seeking mili- 
ti orders found an unexpected $80,- 
70 10 available last week, when the 
A orce canceled its production plans 
fo: the Curtiss-Wright F-87 jet all- 
W ler fighter. The Air Force had 
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ordered 30 F-87A’s at a cost of $28,- 
000,000 and 58 RF-87A’s costing $52,- 
700,000. The money will be returned to 
the Air Force for other procurement. 

Transport manufacturers had hoped to 
get a slice of the new money, but indi- 
cations from the Pentagon are that it 
will be used to purchase combat air- 
craft. 

The additional $80,700,000 leaves a 
total of $160,700,000 of aircraft money 
not yet spent. Allocations for about half 
of this money have been tentatively 
determined and forwarded to the Presi- 
dent for approval. However, the pur- 
chase request ran into unexpected oppo- 
sition from the Bureau of the Budget 
and has still not been approved. The 
Budget Bureau objects to the high cost 
of some of the planes on the purchase 
request. 


Employment Up Slightly 


A report by the seven major West 
Coast aircraft manufacturers to Aircraft 
Industries Association reveals a slight 
expansion in employment, production 
and business backlog. The companies 
(Boeing, Consolidated Vultee, Douglas, 
Lockheed, North American, Northrop, 
and Ryan) report that they are in pro- 
duction on 19 military models, five pas- 
senger and cargo transports, and one 
personal plane. 

Employment in the 11 West Coast 
plants operated by these manufacturers 
totaled 82,956 as of Oct. 1, an increase 
of only 1,816 over Jan. 1, but an in- 
crease of 11,601 over the mid-year, 
when two of the companies had strike 
trouble. Another 19,870 workers are em- 
ployed in mid-western branch factories 
operated by the seven manufacturers. 

More than 90% of the total backlog 
is represented in military orders. Back- 
log for planes, spares and missiles, to 
be delivered in the next three and one- 
half years, totals $1,449,215,138, an in- 
crease of $430,494,000 since the first of 
the year. The increase was occasioned 
by orders for 1,977 Navy and Air Force 


planes placed within the last four 
months. 
All of the manufacturers reported 


acute shortages of engineers and skilled 
craftsmen, particularly tool designers, 
master layout men, draftsmen, mill 
operators, template makers and plaster 
pattern makers. Shortages of materials, 
parts and equipment have eased some- 
what, but are expected to become more 
marked later. 


C-W Gets Overhaul Order 


Curtiss-Wright Corp. has been 
awarded a $2,000,000 contract by the 
Navy Bureau of Aeronautics for the 





overhaul of 49 Douglas R4D (Air Force 
C-47) transport planes. C-W will start 
work on the contract immediately and 
expects to complete the job by July 1, 
1949. 

The overhaul 
conditioning, installation of new fabric 


work consists of re- 


on control surfaces, modernization of 
instruments, radio equipment and en- 
gine accessories and modification to in- 
corporate design changes similar to 
those in later models. 

C-W is completing work on renova- 
tion of 74 R4D’s under a previous con- 
tract, and overhaul of 36 Curtiss R5C 
(Air Force C-46) Commandos is in full 
progress. 


Martin Boosts Wages 


The Glenn L. Martin Co. has come 
to terms with Local 738 of the United 
Automobile Workers, CIO, in the matter 
of wage increases. Martin has agreed 
to an eventual 15-cent-per-hour hourly 
increase. Ten cents of the increase will 
be retroactive to Aug. 30, while the re- 
maining five cents will be granted as 
soon as two ten-minute daily rest 
periods can be eliminated. 

Union spokesmen said that the elimin- 
ation of the rest periods depends upon 
suitable company arrangements with 
fire and insurance authorities to permit 
smoking on the job. 

Similar wage increases have also been 
granted to the company’s non-union 
employes. 


Kaman Helicopter 


Kaman Aircraft Corp. is staging a 
series of demonstrations using the model 
K-190 rotorcraft to impress the public 
with the social and economic importance 
of the helicopter and its role in the agri- 
cultural, industrial and military affairs 
of the world. 

The Kaman helicopter utilizes a new 
principle of rotar pitch changing which 
reduces the hub mechanism to a mini- 
mum and results in a reduction in costs. 
The design is based on the use of 
flaps on the rotor blades to accomplish 
the blade pitch changing. Estimates are 
that the new helicopter will sell for 
around $10,000. 

The K-190 is designed to carry a pilot 
and two passengers, is powered by a 
Lycoming 190 horsepower engine and 
has a range of 235 miles. Cruising speed 
is 70 mph. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp. is expanding its 
Propeller Division facilities at Caldwell, 
N. J., to produce electronic flight sim- 
ulators. Construction of a plant addi- 
tion of concrete and steel with glass 
sidewalls, comprising 72,000 sq. ft. al- 
ready is under way and is scheduled 
to be completed by next March. When 
completed the Propeller Division will 
have a total floor area of 800,000 sq. ft. 
The expansion became necessary when 
the Air Force awarded C-W a contract 
for the production of 41 type Z-1 sim- 
ulators 
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U. S. Feeder Airline Traffic for August 
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AIRLINES, INC. 
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ASTORIA, L. I., NEW YORK 
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® points for domestic shipment at 


attractive prices. 
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Classified 


The rates for advertising in this section are as follows: 
Aircraft 


Wanted or For Sale, 





“Help Wanted,” “Positions Wanted,” 
” and all other classifications $1.00 a line, minimum 











$4.00. Estimate bold face heads 30 letters and spaces per line; light body face 40 line; 
box numbers add two lines. Terms, cash with order. Forms ‘close 20 days preceding b- 
lication date. Rates for display advertisements upon request. Address all ence 
to Classified Advertising oe AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, 1025 Vermont 
Avenue, NW., Washington 5, D. C. 
FOR SALE | FOR SALE 
Excellent converted AT-11. Executive | SIKORSKY 


type interior. Hydromatic propellers. Priced 
right. Write for details. F. J. Tolley, SPAR- 
TAN AERO REPAIR, Municipal Airport, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 





DELUXE 23-PLACE CATALINA (PBY5A). 
A-1 CONDITION. NEW ENGINES. WRITE 
OR WIRE P. O. BOX 1891, LONG BEACH, 
CALIFORNIA. 





Three At-6’s. Perfect condition. Licensed. 
Low time on engines and airframes. Aero 
Sales Company, 210 Front Street, Hemp- 
stead, Long Island, New York. Hempstead 
2-8117. 





BE AN AIRLINE PILOT. “Airline Pilot- 
ing,” written by airline captain Raymond 
Bullock, tells you how to obtain employ- 
ment on an airline, what to do when you 
obtain employment. 163 pages of cloth- 
bound, non-technical information and il- 
lustrations endorsed by airline chief pilots, 
private pilots, and government officials. 
Valuable to those contemplating an airline 
career and co-pilots. Of equal value to any 
pilot who flies cross-country. Knowledge is 
safety. An excellent Christmas gift. $2.50 
postpaid. World Press, Dept AP, 1817 Cali- 
fornia St., Denver 2, Colorado. 


| major) for Navion. 


| 


| Station, 


| 


S-51 HELICOPTER 


4-Place. 650 Ib. payload. Total time 250 hrs. 
Licensed to August 1949. 
Excellent condition. 
Priced Current Market 
John L. Senior, Jr., 331 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 














WILL TRADE—$2,500 cash and Luscombe 
8B (just majored) and Stearman (35 hours- 
Write Box 966, Manotee 
Florida. 


HELP WANTED 

AIRCRAFT ELECTRICIANS AND HY- 
DRAULIC MECHANICS wanted. Experience 
on DC-4's or C-54’s preferred. Employees 
subject to shift and odd work week. 
Bonuses paid for night and odd work shifts. 
Permanent Long Island, N. Y. base. LOCK- 
HEED Aircraft Service, MacArthur Airport, 
Sayville, New York. 


POSITIONS WANTED 





AERONAUTICAL COMMUNICATIONS—10 
years experience in administrative, technical 


| and operational fields in domestic, military, 


| with domestic firm. 


and international airlines. Prefer position 
Box No. 636, AMER- 
ICAN AVIATION, 1025 Vermont Avenue, N. 


W., Washington 5, D. C 





ADMINISTRATION. 


West"Coast Office: 


Established 1923 Cable Address: 





WORLD-WIDE distributors of multi-engine transport type aircraft, 
engines, their components and accessories. Agent for WAR ASSETS 
Write, wire or telephone your requirements. 





"ALE OSE 


General Offices and Export Department: 34-17 Lawrence Street, 
Oakland Municipal Airport, 

Canadian Office: Frank Ambrose Aviation (Canada) Ltd., 
Panama Office: Frank Ambrose Aviation, S. A., Calle Segunda No. 8, Panama City, R. P- 
AIRAMBROSE 





AV/A7T/ON 
COMPANY 


Flushing, L. 1., N. Y. 
Oakland, California 
Dorval P. Q., Canada 


U. S. Export License No. 191 
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WHEN AND WHERE 


News of Delta’s 
New DC-6’s 





Delta's new fleet of Douglas 
DC-6's will go into scheduled ser- 
vice on December 1. They will 
operate non-stop between Chicago 
and Miami, with a southbound 
flight time of only four hours. 
Express flights between Chicago 
and Miami will service Cincinnati, 
Atlanta and Jacksonville. 

These Delta DC-6’s are the fin- 
est and most modern airliners 
ever to go into service. Newest of 
the entire Douglas series, they in- 
clude 114 engineering design 
changes as compared to the orig- 
inal types. In passenger accom- 
modations, Delta has designed its 
DC-6’s to give each person more 
space, more luxurious comfort 
than ever before. 

Delta flies the DC-6 as a 56- 
ene plane. Each has the sky 
ounge as an extra comfort fea- 
ture. There are no triple seats, 
only pairs. Four seats face at the 
head of each aisle, for group con- 
venience. Galleys are amidships, 
rest rooms up forward. 

On January 1, Atlanta-New 
Orleans-Dallas service with DC-6’s 
will begin, as additional deliveries 
are made between now and then 
from the Douglas assembly line. 

With their speed of over 300 
miles per hour, their maximum 
comfort for passengers, these 
DC-6’s will set a new standard in. 
air travel to and through the 
South. There are none faster, 
none finer. 


General Offices: Atlanta, Ga. 











| clated with aviation. 
is primarily on British developments, due 


WINGS OF 
YESTERDAY 


25 Years Ago 


The Aeronautical! Chamber of Com- 
merce estimated that approximately 
1,200 commercial aircraft, the same fig- 


| ure for 1921, were in operation in the 
U. S. in 1922. 


The Secretary of War approved a proj- 
ect to send several Army planes around 
the world during summer of 1924 to 
demonstrate the feasibility with which 
aerial communication could be estab- 


| lished between continents and to obtain 
- : : ; 
information concerning the operation of 


present type aircraft in various clim- 
ates of the world. 


10 Years Ago 


(In AMERICAN AVIATION) 

The Civil Aeronautics Authority sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of the Budget 
estimates calling for a $35,000,000 appro- 
priation for the fiscal year 1940. 

° 


A new type of indicator that warns 
a pilot when his plane is about to stall 
was developed by National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics laboratories 
at Langley Field, Va. 

* 


The Bureau of Customs reported that 


| during the fiscal year 1938, 6,629 planes 


arrived in the U. S. or its possessions, 


| from foreign countries, an increase of 


13.5% over the 5,851 arrivals during 


| the preceding fiscal year. The number 
| of passengers entering this country by 


plane increased 17.7%. 





THE NEW BOOK OF FLIGHT, edited by 
C. H. Gibbs-Smith. Oxford University 
Press, 114 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y 
288 pp., illustrated. $5.00. 

This is a compilation of 18 disassociated 


| articles on all phases of aviation including 


airships, rockets, jet propulsion, radar, air 
stamps, aeromodelling, aeronautical careers, 


| ete. Written in simple style, the book 
| deals in generalities which makes it suit- 
| able for laymen. 


The section on pioneers 
should prove of interest to everyone asso- 
Although emphasis 


credit is given to other activities. One 
chapter is devoted to aircraft of the world 
and presents current data and 150 photos 


| of new type aircraft. 


| HIGH SPEED AERODYNAMICS, by Dr. Har- 


old W. Sibert. Published by Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 285 


pp. 
Dr. Sibert’s approach to high speed aero- 


| dynamics makes it possible for the engineer 


without an intimate knowledge of higher 


mathematics to work problems related te 
this new science. Arranged in 29 chapters; 
the book presents a logical progression from 
fundamental relations and equaticng 
through flow through shock waves, various 
patterns of supersonic flow, adverse effects 
of high airplane mach numbers, and <ce- 
termination of high speed aerodynamic 
data. The book is suited to use as a text 
with recommended sequencing outlined by 
the author and questions at the end of 
each chapter to highlight major points. 
Many equations and graphs are used to 
simplify presentation. 


FLAK BAIT, by Devon Francis. Edited by 
Gordon Carroll, assisted by Betty John. 
Published. by Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
Inc., 270 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
$5.00 
This is an excellent book for those who 

flew Martin B-26 bombers during the war— 

some may even find themselves mentioned 
in it, for Francis b-ings practically every 

B-26 unit into the story at ore time or an- 

other. It is also a good book for those who 

like their war stories straight and factual 
Flak Bait is actually a coliection of com- 

bat tales and anecdotes concerned with B-26 

units Some of the tales huve been told 

before and have been well circulated. Others 
are new; all of them are interesting 

The book gets its name from a B-26 of 
the same name which flew 202 missions 
and approximately 180,000 miles. It is con- 

sidered the symbol of all of the B-26's 

which flew in combat The story covers 

the war effort of the B-26 bomber and the 
men who flew them, from ‘urope to the 

Pacific Introduction is by Maj. Gen. S. E. 

“Sam” Anderson, who commanded a B-26 

wing in Europe 


Technical Lite: ature 


Cleaning Equipment: I. Alvey-Ferguson 
Co., Disney Strevt, Cincinnati 9, O., is cir- 
culating copies of a 28 page, two-color book 
outlining factors to be considered when 
buying industrial cleaning equipment. The 
book discusses pump screening facilities, 
heating systems, skim boy drain and over- 
flow, inspection and cleining out doors, 
dryers and various types of conveyors. Ap- 
plication of the Alvey Ferguson cleaning 
and conveying equipment to all leading in- 
dustries is also included Copies free upon 
request to Dept. AA of Alvey-Ferguson 


Goodrich Air Hose: B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio, is furnishing on request &@ 
four-page pamphlet on their new Highflex 
lightweight air hose for small pneumatic 
tools The booklet describes construction 
of the new hose and applications in which 
it may be used. The hose weighs less than 

as much as the conventional ype 


hose 


De-lcer Manual: B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Akron, Ohio, has published a new manual 
ontaining drawings and photographs of 
the deicer installation om the C-54 The 
new manual covers materials and procedures 
for installation of boots and the reworking 
of the conventional system to an electronic 
urrangement using a solenoid manifold 
distributor valve and reworked plumbin 


Machine Tools: Sheldon Machine Co I 
4258 N. Know Ave., Chicago 41, Ill., has 
leased a 16-page pamphlet describing 
line of machine tools, including lathe 
milling machines and accessory equipm 
Each unit is illustrated and details rega 
ing its operating capacity accompanies 
photo. Covering 52 models of lathes, m 
ine machines and shapers, the cata 
G-48, is arranged to eliminate the need 
cross referencing Copies available on 
quest to manufacturer 


Glass Making: Libbey-Owens-Ford G 
Co.. Toledo. Ohio, is distributing a 40-1 
book discussing the history of glass mab 
and the position of this company in pres 
day activities in this field. Titled “We 
Libbey-Owen-Ford”, the booklet is prima 
directed to the employees but provides 
informative narrative of the glass mak 
industry for all phases of industry. 
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Wheels for all 


= types of airplanes. 
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Bendix Segmented 
Rotor Brakes. 
Bendix Landing Gear 


Bendix Pneudraulic il - ; z 'y * — fe ee piso: Bendix Pneudraulic 
i int oO ~ of a iz Shock Absorbing 
Shock Absorbing xa) . 
Struts for transports - ; Struts for turbojet 
fighters. 


Bendix Nose Struts Plan With 
cee BENDIX 
Save Space and Weight 


You'll be off to a flying start when you plan your 
landing gear equipment with Bendix engineers. 
For Bendix has had many years’ experience in the 
design and manufacture of the finest aircraft 
wheels, brakes, and struts. You can be positive 
that every element in your Bendix* landing gear 
equipment has been precision-built to meet mini- 
mum weight and space allowances. Leading plane 
manufacturers recognize these facts and are speci- 
fying Bendix as standard landing gear equip- 
ment. Whatever your landing gear problem, 
; i ‘ > Bendi Products. 








© Have it serviced only by 
experienced mechanics, and 
© lubricate it with Texaco 
Aircraft Engine Oil. 


HATEVER your plane, its engine will hum a 

V4 sweet note of assurance aloft when you give 
it proper care and effective lubrication. Let the 
trained mechanics at the field keep your engine tuned 


up ... and assure trouble-free performance with 
Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil. 


Give your engine th 
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Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil keeps engines efficient 
. +. protects against wear .. . extends the time between 
. . Saves you money on maintenance. 
America’s major airlines use Texaco Aircraft Engine 
Oil. In fact — 
More revenue airline miles in the U.S. 
are flown with Texaco Aircraft Engine 
Oil than with any other brand. 


overhauls . 


You'll find that the airports where Texaco Avia- 
tion Products are sold are exceptionally good places 
to land . . . for quality lubricants and fuels . . . for 
fast, courteous and reliable service. The Texas Com- 
pany, Aviation Division, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


~TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels. 


FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


ey — 


Tune-in ... TEXACO STAR THEATRE every Wednesday night starring Milton Berle. See newspaper for time and station. 
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